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FOREWORD 



We had a good year last year. In spite of obstacles, and there were a few, we began the implementation of 
the Oregon Educational Act for the 21st Century, the most far ranging educational reform program ever 
undertaken by a state school system. 

We brought together teachers, administrators and other school staff members, parents, school board mem- 
bers and community and business representatives to assist us in developing programs and in estabHshing 
criteria for: 

• non-graded primary classes • public school choice 

• middle grade levels • employment of minors 

• Certificates of Initial Mastery • site councils 

• Certificates of Advanced Mastery • integration of social services 

• alternative learning environments • extended school year 

The Board received the reports of the task forces and in January of this year presented to the Legislature 
our blueprint for action. The Board found these common themes within the reports: 

Oregon's reform effort is comprehensive and systemwide, bridging the gap between education and the 
workforce and requiring an integration of health and social services with education. 

The reform effort is a shift in attitude toward and within schools that reflects the changes in families, 
the growing number of poor children, the increasing diversity in society and the escalating chal- 
lenges of global economics and technological innovation. 

It requires broad-based partnerships that allow our schools to expand traditional classroom bound- 
aries by bringing in the help of families, businesses and social and health care representatives. 

It is a reform program that will be judged by how well student performance improves rather than by 
how well intended practices are implemented. 

It connects with other indicators of progress such as the state education benchmarks established by 
the Oregon Progress Board, and the National Goals for Education implemented by former President 
Bush and the National Conference of Governors. This year President Clinton re-emphasized these 
goals as a national priority. 

These are vast undertakings. We know that to bring about successful change, we need an informed public 
helpmg us. The Board members. Department staff and I took our message to more than 300 groups 
throughout Oregon. We explained how our children's education would change beginning in their earliest 
days until their final days in school. We will continue to invite these groups and others to join us in actively 
bringing about these changes. 

We created the organizational structures to allow wider, more direct participation by those outside the 
education field. We created a Committee on Ethnic Diversity to advise us on the rapidly changing ethnic 
population in Oregon. Minority students are increasing at three times the rate of other students and now 
make up 12.5 percent of our tx>tal school population. 
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We created Parents Plus, a group of volunteer parents and grandparents, to help us advocate for children 
and their education, promote student success tiirough family and community involvement in education and 
assist in informing Oregonians about the Oregon Educational Act for the 21st Century. 

We consider early childhood education and professional/technical education the cornerstone and capstone of 
our reform efforts; site-based decision making and staff development are the bricks and mortar. Site-based 
decision making depends on two things for success: a 21st Century Schools Coimcil of educators and com- 
munity members at every school to help make school decisions and a trained staff capable of carrying out the 
reforms mandated by HB 3565. 

Because staff development is absolutely essential to the success of Oregon's reform efforts, the Department 
has sent specialists into the schools to offer technical assistance in high priority areas such as non-graded 
primary and middle level programs. For those innovative programs to succeed, teachers must understand 
how children grow, develop and learn. Department staff are also assisting school site councils and helping 
schools in other areas of reform. And we are encouraging schools to seek waivers of state rules that impede 
necessary changes at the local level. 

In just a few days after this report card is published, we plan to bring together hundreds of parents, grand- 
parents and other commimity members for a statewide workshop. These school supporters will become local 
contacts for their schools and school districts. They will help the State Board and Department of Education 
move the blueprint for reform into reality. 

Schools are at a critical juncture. We face stronger challenges than ever before. The revenue roller coaster 
that schools are riding is sapping strength and energy from the system. Oregonians must fund a stable and 
predictable method of paying for their children's education. With or without that stability, we will continue 
to lead and guide the system. With the help of teachers, administrators, parents, business community and 
social service leaders, I fully expect to meet the challenges and continue to shape our reforms for the future. 

What follows in this Second Annual Report Card is a description of how we began implementing the Reform 
Act. It is a success story. I am proud of it and of those members of the Department staff who made it 
happen. Please study our report and let us know what you think about what we've been doing. 



Sincerely, 




Norma Paulus 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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BACKGROUND 



One of the goals is to 
produce the best 
educated citizens in 
the nation. 



The state has now 
begun a strong effort to 
create new programs. 



In 1991 the Oregon Legislative Assembly adopted House Bill 3565, the Oregon 
Educational Act for the 2l8t Century (subsequently referred to as the Reform 
Act). This Act is the most sweeping education reform package in Oregon's 
history. To achieve state goals of producing the best educated citizens in the 
nation by the year 2000 and a workforce equal to any in the world by 2010, the 
Act mandated programs which: 

• enable all children to start school ready to learn; 

• integrate health and social services at or near the school site to meet 
the comprehensive needs of children and families; 

• create stronger links and transitions between early childhood and 
elementary school and between secondary school, the world of work and 
higher education; 

• create a more flexible and innovative educational delivery system; 

• foster site-based councils to guide implementation of school reform and 
improve student outcomes; 

• begin a process of lengthening the school year from its current 180 days 
to 220 days by the year 2010; and 

• hold the educational system accountable to the very highest standards 
of school performance and student outcome attainment. 

The Reform Act completed the msgor statutory changes necessary to transform 
Oregon's education system into the most forward looking system in the United 
SUtes. The 1989 Legislature had passed House Bill 2001, the 21st Century 
Schools Program which authorized school districts to undertake Oregon De- 
partment of Education-approved programs restructuring school operations and 
professional relationships and established waivers of certain statutes and rules 
that inhibited progress toward reform for those districts. These waivers were 
held in place by the Reform Act allowing the momentous change in the system 
which many educators had long been calling for. 

The Reform Act summoned schools and the Department of Education to em- 
bark rapidly on new courses of change, courses with enormous social conse- 
quence. Two reforms especially take the public school system deeper into the 
realm of social change: early childhood education and comprehensive health 
and social services for children and families. By shifting funding to the earlier 
years instead of the later years the state has begun a strong effort to create 
new programs that will allow all of Oregon's children a real chance to grow, 
learn and succeed. 
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This is the second annual Report Card of the Department of Education and 
contains data in the following areas: 

• School finance 

• Staff characteristics and salaries 

• Student demographics 

• Student achievement 

• Student access to programs and services (and exemplary programs) 



Two themes * Oregon*s progress toward national goals 

emerge: 

school reform section of the Report Card highlights migor activities of the past year and 

and school finance. discusses their implications as well as the trends that seem to be developing. 

This simimary opens with an overview of school and district numbers and a 
summary of reform activities. Those discussions are followed by summaries of 
the six topics listed above this paragraph. 

Oregon's Schools and Oregon had 295 school districts in 1992-93, but the number will drop to 
Districts below 180 by 1996-97 because the 1991 Legislature directed districts which do 

not offer K-12 programs to unify. Most of these districts are feeder elementary 

districts which wiW join with union high districts. 

In 1992-93, there were 1470 schools in Oregon, including 763 elementary, 
183 middle and junior high schools^ and 195 high schools. Twenty*nine 
schools provided education at all K-12 grades. 

Oregon also has 29 education service districts that provide specialized 
services to school districts. However, the 1993 Legislature approved a State 
Board of Education recommendation which will reduce this number to 18 as a 
part of the staters consolidation effort. 



OREGON'S SCHOOL The Oregon Department of Education convened ten task forces to develop 
REFORM PLAN recommendations to implement the reforms mandated by the Reform Act. The 

State Board of Education accepted these recommendations from the task 
The task forces: forces: 



Non-Graded Primary Task • Use developmentally appropriate practices for kindergarten through grade 
Force three which may include mixed age groupings of students 

• Emphasize the early prevention of conditions which impair chfidreu's 
educational progress 

• Provide staff development 

• Provide programs in which the ratio between children and adults reflects 
the research 
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Middle Level Task Force 
Task Force 



Certificate of Initial 
Mastery (CIM) Task 
Force 



Certificate of Advanced 
Mastery (CAM) Task Force 



Alternative Learning 
Environments Task Force 



Public School Choice Task 
Force 



Employment of Minors 
Task Force 



Site Councils Task Force 



• Explore various models of middle level programs 

• Develop small communities of students for optimum learning 

• Provide staff training for developmen tally appropriate practices for grades 
4-10 

• Define broad outcomes that reflect complex, integrated, world class perfor- 
mance standards 

• Create a portfolio assessment system that will present the student's 
cumulative knowledge and accomplishments 

• Build a complete assessment system which includes classroom tasks, tests 
and performance tasks 

• Establish a state curriculum framework with maximum local flexibility to 
implement 

• Assure that students who have achieved the Certificate of Advanced 
Mastery can meet high performance standards and are prepared for: 

Entry to the workforce with marketable skills 

- Apprenticeships 

- Technical Preparatory Associate Degree (TPAD) 

- Higher education 

• Organize the core curriculum to be integrated in six career strands 

• Continue to hold districts responsible for student accomplishment of the 
Certificate of Advanced Mastery 

• Determine that assessment includes portfolio, activities and authentic 
validation of knowledge, attitudes and skills 

• Make alternative learning environments available to all students as an 
option in a comprehensive program 

• Offer learning centers as a coordinated system of learning environments 
and services 

• Encourage regional planning for alternative learning 

• Give students who are not making satisfactory' progress toward Certificate 
of Initial Mastery in traditional programs a second chance choice of addi- 
tional services and alternative learning environments 

• Allow students to go to another school in district or school out of district 
that agrees to accept the student 

• Hold the resident district responsible for payment to another district if 
student progress is unsatisfactory 

• Assure that space is available and multicultural diversity is balanced prior 
to a decision to accept transfer students from outside the resident district 

• Encourage students to earn the Certificate of Initial Mastery before 
seeking employment during the school year 

• Allow students to be employed during the school year when the work 
relates to an approved education plan 

• Delegate decision making to councils at the school building site 

• Establish a 21st Century Schools Council at every school by 1995 

• Require of the councils: 

- Improved instructional programs for students 
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Integration of Social 
Services Task Force 



Extended School Year 
Task Force 



- Improved staff development 

- Assistance in implementation of the Reform Act 

Improve family access to social services by encouraging delivery of social 

and health care services at or near the school site 

Establish pilot programs that focus on prevention and allow for flexible 

funding 

Support local development of school-linked integration of social services 

Lengthen the school year to expand educational opportunities now cur- 
rently available. For example: 
Expand student opportunities for 
Independent study 

- Technology use 

- Career exploration 

- Business/community learning 

- Restructured counseling/guidance services 
Expand staff opportunities for 

- More planning time 

- Teacher collaboration 

Guide mentors in the classroom 
Expand program opportunities to meet school and community needs 



Statewide Commitment 



Exemplary Programs 

Six Distinguished Oregon 
Educators 



Directory of Resource 
Sites 



The Board and Department of Education have encouraged statewide commit- 
ment to the Reform Act. 

One of the most rewarding exemplary programs was that of the Distinguished 
Oregon Educators, six highly skilled front line teachers who spent the past 
year in Salem guiding department staff in their efforts to implement the 
Reform Act. They came to shares their experiences through a series of state- 
wide workshops during the Spring of 1993. Two have been funded to continue 
that work this year. 

The state funded six demonstration sites to work with the Department to 
develop the six study areas of the Certificate of Advanced Mastery^ 

• Arts and Commimications 

• Business and Management 

• Health Services 

• Human Resources 

• Industrial and Engineering Systems 

• Natural Resource Systems 

The Department has encouraged school districts to apply for School Restruc- 
turing Grants during the next two years. The grants enable schools to initiate 
or implement a school restructuring plan that meets the goals of the Reform 
Act. 

Among the resources that assist in the effort to match exemplary programs, 
and people who learn from them, is a Directory of Resource Sites, maintained 
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Statewide Committees 



Student Performance 
Assessment Network 



Grants to Support the 
Reform Act 



and updated regularly by the 21st Century Schools staff. Each directory entry 
gives a description of the exemplary program, lists a contact person and any 
other facts that could assist in making contact. Further, the Professional 
Development Center is tracking exemplary programs and supporting staff 
from other sites in visiting those programs. 

The Department has also created statewide committees to make recommenda- 
tions in three areas: ethnic diversity, school-to-school issues and school-to- 
work transitions. 

Seven Oregon districts have formed a student performance assessment net- 
work to pilot new ways of measuring student progress toward the Certificate of 
Initial Mastery. By January 1994, the Department wiU develop State 
Board-approved curriculum and standards for Certificate of Initial 
Mastery* By January 1995, each district must submits plans for Cer- 
tificate of Initial Mastery, Certificate of Advanced Mastery and alter- 
native learning environments, including learning centers. 

Oregon awarded 18 grants to professional/technical education consortiums 
under the federal Carl Perkins Act to develop and implement Technical Prepa- 
ratory (Tech/Prep) Associate Degree Programs. Perkins grants ranging from 
$15,000 to $140,418 were made from the total $711,261 Perkins funds 
awarded the state. 

A total of $288,000 in grants was awarded to develop creative approaches to 
career development programs. The Western Center for Community College 
Development (at Oregon State University) received a $384,000 grant to con- 
duct inservice training for professional technical instructors. Grants totaling 
$552,000 were awarded six education reform development sites for develop- 
mental work toward implementation of the Certificate of Advanced Mastery. 



SCHOOL FINANCE 



As a result of the passage of the property tax limitation in November 1990 and 
continued concerns over litigation challenging the constitutionality of the 
existing school finance distribution formula, the 1991 Legislative Assembly 
approved landmark school finance legislation designed to provide equity in 
funding public education. The new funding formula is based on the concept of 
equal funding for like students regardless of the student's place of residence. 

The formula establishes general purpose grants funded from state and local 
sources and weighted for special education programs and the number of 
poverty-level families in the district. For the 1992-93 school year the target 
grant per weighted student is set at $4,500 which was funded at the 92 percent 
level. 

In 1992-93 most school districts were covered by a provision assuring that 
funding from state and certain local sources cannot be less than 100 percent or 
more than 125 percent of those same sources in the prior year. For the 1993- 
95 biennium, parts of the funding formula have been suspended because of a 
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Roughly 80 percent of 
budgeted school 
district expenditures 
are for salaries and 
benefits. 



$500 million reduction in funding for K-12 education from cuirent service 
levels. State funding for each school district ;¥ill be determined by a propor- 
tionate reduction of approximately 8 percent in each district's 1992-93 per 
student funding. Action to further refine the formula elements was postponed. 

Because education is a people intensive service, roughly 80 percent of bud- 
geted school district expenditures is for salaries and benefits (70*3 percent 
for instruction salaries and benefits), totaling $1319 million. Another 
$189 million is for supporting services and expenses. Central administration 
makes up almost 4.0 percent of the budget; business services 1.7 percent; 
transportation of students 4.3 percent and facilities including operation and 
maintenance 12.2 percent. Instruction and instructional support make up the 
bulk of school district expenditures equaling 77.6 percent of the total general 
fund budget for the 1992-93 school year. 



STAFF Oregon teachers average about 10 years of experience in the district 

CEEARACTERISTICS where they are currently employed and about 13 years of teaching 
AND SALARIES experience overall. Their average age is 42. These characteristics have 

remained quite stable over the past three school years. Nearly nine out of 
ten Oregon teachers have acquired academic credits beyond a 
bachelor's degree, with 40 percent achieving a master s degree. The aver* 
age teacher salary earned for 1992-93 was $35383, an increase of $1,970 
from the previous year. Since 1990-91, salaries have increased by and average 
of $3,633. 

Statewide, student-teacher ratios in Oregon are mostly in the range of 18-19 
students per teacher and are fairly constant across grade levels. Schools 
with all grades, K-12, are the exception with a ratio of just over 13 to 1. 



For counseling personnel (including elementary school Child Development 
Specialists), ratios decrease (fewer students per coimselor) at the higher grade 
levels — the opposite of the pattern noted for instructional staff personnel- The 
large ratios at the elementary level occur because elementary schools often 
employ a counselor part time or not at all. The following is the 1992-93 school 
year ratio of students to counselors in Oregon schools: K-12 schools, 467.1 
to 1; elementary schools, 556^ to 1; middle level schools, 315.0 to 1; high 
schools, 281.2 to 1. 



The largest single category of teachers is elementary classroom teachers, 
encompassing over 41 percent of all teachers. This group has the lowest 
turnover rate of any msyor group (93.2 percent continued with their current 
district in 1992-93). 



The highest turnover 
rates for 1992-93 were 
in special education. 



The highest turnover rates for 1992-93 were in special education (12^ 
percent) and in science (11.7 percent). The highest percentage: of newly 
hired teachers with no experience was in language arts (5 percent) followed by 
social studies (4.5 percent) aiid science (4.4 percent). The highest percentage of 
newly hired experienced teachers was in special education (8.6 percent), music 
(7.7 percent) and science (7.3 percent). 
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STUDENT 
DEMOGRAPHICS 



Two-thirds of all Oregon students are concentrated in the Portland, Salem, 
Eugene-Springfield and Medford areas. As of October 1, 1992 Oregon^s total 
school population was 510,122, an increase of 11,508 over the previous 
school year. Since 1988-89, enrollment has increased at an annual rate of 2.8 
percent. 

Record enrollments are projected for all grades by the close of the 1990s. 
Currently, elementary grades are near all-time highs. Secondary enrollment, 
having seen a sharp decline in the 1980s, will see just as sharp an increase in 
this decade. 



Graduates, 
Dropouts and 
Absenteeism 



Home Schooling 



Future Trends 



On October 1, 1992, Oregon*s public school membership by racial/ethnic 
categories was: 

Asian/ Amer. 

Total White Black Hispanic Pads. Indian 



1991 
1992 



498,614 
510,122 



439,351 
446,251 



11,998 
12,220 



24,165 
27,115 



14,359 
15,360 



8,741 
9,176 



Since 1988-89, minority enrollment has increased by an average of 8.8 
percent per year, led by Hispanic enrollment which increased at an average 
of 16.2 percent per year. The proportion of minority enrollment to total 
enrollment increased from 10J2 percent to 12.5 percent. 

Oregon's low income population, as measured by the number of children ' 
eligible for free lunch in public schools, is 19 percent of the student popula- 
tion. This proportion has held steady over the last few years. 

Seventy-four percent of senior level students graduated in 1992. Another 
six percent finished four yefiVS of school but lacked the requirements for 
graduation. Census figures show that 82 percent of Oregonians over 25 have 
attained a high school diploma (as compared with 78.4 percent nationally). 

Oregon's dropout rate has remained fairly constant the past two years, with 
an estimated 5.6 percent dropping out this year compared with 5.7 percent 
the year before. The past two years are much improved over the previ- 
ous three, which averaged about 6.7 percent. Dropout rates for Hispanics 
and Blacks are more than double the state average. 

Absenteeism in Oregon schools is dependent on grade level. It is higher in the 
secondary grades. Over the past few years, absenteeism has held steady 
overall at about 6.6 percent. The absentee rate in elementary grades is 
about 6.0 percent and the rate in secondary grades is about 7.8 percent. 

Of the 4,868 home schooled students tested for 1991-92, 72 percent tested at 
the 50th percentile or above. Twenty-two percent tested at the 90th percentile 
or above. About 5 percent tested below the 15th percentile. 

By school year 1996-97, Oregon enrollment is projected to be 590,400, an 
increase of over 9 percent, growing at an average annual rate of roughly 
2.57 percent. Minority growth— which has been proportionally greater than 
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that of the total population — is expected to continue to outstrip that of majority 
students. The fastest growing minority populations in Oregon's schools con- 
tinue to be Hispanic, which grew by percent last year, and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander, which grew by 7 percent. 



The Department of Education assesses all students in grades 3, 5, 8 and 11 
annually in the Essential Learning Skills (reading, writing, mathematics, 
Ustening skills and study skills). In addition, the Department assesses stu- 
dents in the Common Curriculum Goals according to the following rotating 
schedule: . 



Language Arts (Literature) Spring 1991 

Mathematics and Health Spring 1992 

Physical Education Spring 1994 

Science Spring 1995 

Art, Music and Social Studies Spring 1996 



The Oregon Statewide Assessment defines three levels of student performance. 
The basic level denotes only partial mastery of the Essential Learning Skills 
and Common Curriculum Goals. Students at this level are most likely not 
making satisfactory progress for their grade and probably functioning below 
grade level expectations. The proficient level denotes strong, acceptable 
mastery of the Essential Learning Skills and Common Curriculum Goals at 
grade level. The advanced level denotes superior performance and students at 
this level are functioning above grade level expectations. 

Reading In the 1993 reading assessment approximately 89 percent of the 3rd grade, 

84 percent in 5th grade, 82 percent of the 8th grade and 83 percent of 
the 1 1th grade scored at the proficient or advanced levels. 

From 1991-1993 more females were operating at the proficient or ad- 
vanced levels in reading across all four grades. 

Over 80 percent of all students statewide scored proficient or advanced in 
reading. In Grade 3, percentages in these categories were Black students, 68 
percent; Hispanic, 79 percent; American Indian, 82 percent; and Asian/Pacific 
Islander, 85, second only to White students at 90 percent. In Grade 5, the 
percentages were White students, 84; Asian/Pacific, 80; American Indian, 74; 
Hispanic, 67; and Black, 61. In grade 8, the percentages were White students, 
84; Asian/Pacific, 80; American Indian, 70; Black, 65; and Hispanic, 63. At the 
11th grade, the percentages were White students, 85; Asian/Pacific, 75; Ameri- 
can Indian, 71; Hispanic, 67; and Black, 66. 

Eighty-Hve percent of elementary students indicated they liked to read 
**8ome'' or **a lot**; only 77 percent of high schools students liked to read 
''some" or ''a lot.'' About 31 percent of elementary school students read the 
newspaper Maily** or ''almost daily"; fewer than half of the 1 1th graders 
read the paper ^daily^ or ^almost daily** out of school. 



STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT 
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Mathematics 



Writing 



The state average scores in 1993 remained the same as they were in 1992 at 
all four grades. The state average scores in 1993 were 201 for 8rd grade* 
214 for 5th grade, 230 for 8th grade and 233 for 11th grade. 

Each year of the assessment, males and females scored approximately the 
same in all four grades tested, but there were a few more males operating at 
the advanced level at each grade. American Indian, Black and Hispanic 
students showed improvement f n math scores at the 3rd grade from 
1991 to 1992* These higher score lovels were maintained in 1993. However, 
Black students again in 1993 mamtained a fairly high percentage at the basic 
level in grades 5, 8 and 1 1. About 85 percent of Asian students in 1993 in 
grades 3> 5 and 8 scored in the proficient or advanced levels. This 
percentage dips to 68 percent in the 11th grade. 

When asked to respond to "I am good in mathematics," over 85 percent of the 
3rd and 5th grade students responded **true* or "sort of true" and only about 69 
percent of the 11th grade students did. Similarly, when asked to respond to 
''Do you like mathematics?" about 80 percent of the elementary students 
agreed "some" or "a lot" while only about 64 percent of the 11th grade students 
did. 

In 1991 all students in grades 3, 5, 8 and 11 participated in the writing assess- 
ment. Because of budget reductions only grades 3 and 8 participated 
in 1992 while grades 5 and 11 participated in 1993, Students were scored 
on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being low and 5 high. 

The percentage of students in the 1 1th grade scoring 4 or 5 (on a 6 point 
scale) increased (seven to nine percentage points) in all six areas of 
writing traits which were assessed. The 11th grade students also im- 
proved dramatically (fifteen percentage points or more) in the areas of 
Descriptive, Narrative and Imaginative writing while maintaining strong 
performance in Expository and Persuasive writing. 

The percentage of students in 5th grade scoring a 3 or higher (on a 5 point 
scale) is approximately the same as in 1991 but there are fewer 5th grade 
students scoring a 4 or 5 in Word Choice, Sentence Fluency and Conventions. 

Scores in Organization for both 5th grade and 11th grade students continue to 
be relatively low. Student performance in this trait continues to be lower than 
on all other writing traits assessed. Similar patterns have appeared in previ- 
ous writing assessments in the 3rd and 8th grades as well. 

Seventy-three percent of 5th graders surveyed responded they liked to write 
*Very much or somewhat," Only 69 percent of llth graders responded simi- 
larly. 

Other 1993 survey results indicated that over a third of the secondary 
students (35 percent of 3rd grade students and 41 percent of llth grade 
students) skip breakfast three or more times a week or more, and nearly 
half (41 percent of 3rd grade students and 48 percent of llth grade students) 
skip lunch twice a week or more. Two out of three of the i 1th grade 
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students sleep seven hours or less and one out three 11th grade students 
works eight hours or more a week not counting weekends or vacations. 

Future Trends Full implementation of statewide reform efforts to achieve the Essential 

Learning Skills and the Common Curriculum Goals should accelerate student 
growth in those areas, especially as the skills and goals become integrated with 
the Certificate of Initial Mastery and the Certificate of Advanced Mastery. It 
is also expected that the dual endorsement system, college preparatory and 
academic professional/technical, will induce more students to finish their high 
school education. 



Scholastic Aptitude The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) is designed to measure verbal and quanti> 
Test (SAT) tative (mathematical) skills that are related to academic performance in 

college. The SAT is a 2 1/2 hour, multiple-choice test. Student performance 

on the SAT is reported on a scale of 200 to 800. 



In 1993, for the third year in a row, Oregon students ranked first among 
the 23 states with at least 40 percent participation in the SAT program. 
College bound Oregon students* math scores averaged 492« On the 
verbal test the Oregon average was 441. Nationwide, the math average 
was 478, up 2 points^ while the verbal score was 424. 

In 1993 Oregon boys averaged 442 on the Verbal Aptitude Test; Oregon girls, 
441. Oregon boys averaged 518 in the Mathematics Aptitude Test; Oregon 
girls, 468. 



STUDENT At the middle^unior high school level, over 95 percent of the students 

PARTICIPATION IN continue to enroll in at least one math class in each of the 7th and 8th grade 

PROGRAMS AND years. In science, about half of the students enroll in General, Life and Earth 

SERVICES Science courses, and slightly over one quarter enroll in Physical Science. 

Based on the Fall 1992 survey, enrollments are up in nearly all courses. More 
than 8 in 10 high school students (82 percent) are projected to enroll in the 
first level of formal mathematics (e.g.. Algebra 1). This estimate is up by 10 
percentage points from the Fall 1991 estimate reported last year. The percent- 
age of students projected to complete the formal math sequence through 
calculus (Level 5) is about 1 in ten, the same as reported for last year. 
About one-fourth of the students wUl enroll in the entry level com* 
puter science course and 7 percent will continue to advanced courses in this 
area. In science^ nearly all students will enroll in first year Biology, while 
about 12 percent will continue to the advanced level. Enrollments in first year 
Chemistry, Physics and Earth Science will drop off to 42 percent, 20.5 percent 
and 16 percent, respectively. 

Gender distributions in middle school mathematics courses are relatively 
equal. The same is true for high school mathematics in all but the most 
advanced courses, where the male-female ratios are about 55:45. 
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Special Education 



Future Trends 



Oregon 

Prekindergarten 
Program (OPP) 



For computer science at the middle school and beginning high school levels, 
males outnimiber females 55 to 45 and 58 to 42 respectively. The gap widens 
at the advanced levels to 70:30, 

In Algebra I, the beginning level, Oregon has gained about 10 percentage 
points or slightly above the 1990 national enrollment average. For the 
two more advanced mathematics levels, and all three levels of science courses, 
Oregon enrollment is about the same or slightly above the national average. 

For the second year Oregon has gathered enrollment data for science and 
mathematics and can now begin to examine trends and gender patterns in 
these areas. However, there is a need to survey for comparable data at the 
lower grade levels and to further examine gender and racial/ethnic representa- 
tion in the various subjects. 

Special education programs in Oregon provide individualized education plans 
(lEPs) to children and young adults with disabilities from birth to age 21. 
Approximately 10.5 percent of Oregon's school-age population receive 
special education services in public schools. 

Today 95 percent of students with disabilities receive their education 
in public school settings alongside their non-disabled peers. Most of 
these students attend a school close to their home. 

On Decfjmber 1, 1992 there were 60,422 children with disabilities birth 
through 21 receiving special education and^or related services in Oregon. 
Two thousand three-hundred thirty-two preschool children from birth through 
age four received special services. 

There were 51,930 school-age children with disabilities ages 6 to 21 attending 
public school districts in Oregon in 1991; 56,200 in 1992. Of these, approxi- 
mately 81 percent (45,522 in 1992) have mild disabilities and are expected to 
meet the same benchmarks as their non-disabled peers, when provided with 
special education and related services. 

Over the next five years Oregon needs to develop outcome indicators on the 
performance of students with disabilities. Initially Oregon must address the 
participation of students with disabilities in statewide assessment efforts. 
Once students with disabilities are adequately represented in state assess- 
ment activities, the Oregon Department of Education can begin this assess- 
ment. 

Tha Oregon Legislature established the Oregon Prekindergarten Program 
(OPP) in 1987 to provide a preventive approach to meeting the needs of low- 
income, three- and four-year-old children. Almost 20 percent, 16^61, of 
Oregon's 82^41 three- and four-year-old children live below the fed- 
eral government's designated poverty level. The Oregon Department of 
Education signed an intergovernmental agreement with the federal Region X 
Head Start program, and the combined programs serve approximately 36 
percent of those below the poverty level. OPP served 2,248 children and 
their families last year. Head Start served 3,830 children. 
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Compensatory 
Education Programs 



Alternative Learning 
Environments 



Talented and Gifted 
Education Program 
(TAG) 



Of the 76»348 Oregon students achieving below expected levels, 48,459 were 
served by compensatory education programs. Of the 2 out of 3 low- 
achieving students served by the compensatory education programs, males 
outnumbered females (1991-92: by 28,404 to 20,599). Almost 9,000 seven-year 
old students (18 percent) received compensatory services. 

Minority children received compensatory programs twice as often as did 
m^ority children. Oregon schools served 16,368 migrant children with the 
aid of over $7 million in federal funds. Children with disabilities (5,104) made 
up over 10 percent of the total. 

The state provides Portland Public Schools with $500,000 annually to help the 
high number of disadvantaged students. Second language students increased 
sharply in Portland as they did throughout the state, creating an increasing 
need for English as a Second Language (ESL) instructors. ESL students 
now number 11,000 in Oregon, and the number of school districts with 100 or 
more ESL students has tripled from 9 to 27 in the past two years. 

The 1991 Legislative Assembly made provision for alternative learning envi- 
ronments to assist students who do not make satisfactory progress toward the 
educational benchmarks at grades 3, 5, 8 and 10, including benchmarks for the 
Certificates of Liitial Mastery and Advanced Mastery. During the 1992-93 
school year, Oregon school districts reported that 29^600 students were 
provided alternative education services in 330 programs. These ser- 
vices were delivered in a wide range of alternative learning environments from 
separate class groups within their regular school to off campus programs and 
magnet schools. 

Two hundred eighty-six school districts identified 39,151 talented and gifted 
students in 1992. Mandated by statute, this program includes intellectually 
gifted (55 percent), academically talented or successfrd (40 percent), and others 
with special gifts in such areas as performing arts, creative writing and think- 
mg (5 percent). The statewide average expenditure per TAG student 
decreased from $493 per student in 1988-89 to $277 per student in 1992- 
93* 



Professional Technical Oregon's Professional Technical Education (PTE) programs prepare students 
Programs for entry-level positions in the workplace and for further education in 

postsecondary programs. The high school program has been extended with a 
2+2 component in which two years of high school are connected to two years of 
community college professional technical education. 

During the four year period 1988-1992, the percentage of Oregon students, 
grades 9-12, enrolled in professional/technical education showed a 
gradual increase from approximately 33 percent to 36 percent of the total 
enrollment. During the same period, the number of females enrolling in PTE 
increased, but the male enrollment increased even more, causing the percent- 
age of female students to drop from 48 percent to slightly under 46 percent. 



In 1992, local districts reported 33,917 students enrolled in 2+2 programs. 
This was a 9 percent increase from 1991. 
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Future Trends Future Oregon Report Cards will report on PTE students in programs and 

courses related to the Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM), applied academ- 
ics and Technical Preparatory Associate Degrees (TPADs). 

Ck>un8eling Services The only indicator of a qualify counseling and guidance program 

consistently reported by all Oregon public schools is the pupil/counselor 
ratio which compares the number of pupils a counselor is expected to serve 
with the number of counselors available to provide that service. The figures 
available are as follows: 



School ClassiHcation 1992-93 

K-12 schools 467.1 to 1 

Elementary schools 556.9 to 1 

Middle level sdiools 315.0 to 1 

High schools 281.2 to 1 



Counselors report that the top five functions currently being performed by 
them at each level are as follows: 

Elementary School 

1. Understand the influence of home and commimity on student behavior and 
motivation 

2. Identify at-risk youth 

3. Counsel students and their families on psychological, personal, or family 
issues 

4. Provide counseHng services on family problems 

5. Provide consultative services to teachers, including resource identification 
andgroup guidance activities 

Junior High/Middle School 

1. Provide counseling services on student motivation 

2. Understand the influence of home and community on student behavior and 
motivation 

3. Counsel students and their families on psychological, personal, or family 
issues 

4 Provide counseling services on family problems 
5. Identify at-risk youth 

Senior High School 

1. Student scheduling 

2. Understand the influence of home and commimity on student behavior and 
motivation 

3. Provide referral services for students, parents, and teachers 

4. Provide counseling services on student motivation 

5. Identify at-risk youth 
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All Oregon schools must have a library center. These centers contain books, 
periodicals^ newspapers and audio visual materials; they are usually the home 
base for equipment such as computers^ video cameras and multimedia re- 
sources. They must be open and accessible to students during school hours. 
Oregon had 781 school librarians serving these facilities in 1992-93. 

Schools indicated that almost 60 percent of their sites received satellite 
aad/or cable television signals. Another 53.6 percent indicated instruc- 
tional television was included in the media specialist's assignment. Of the 
schools responding, 54.8 percent were aware of education, public and govern- 
ment access channels dedicated to community programs and were using them 
for school-produced programs such as homework hotlines, school board meet- 
ings, sports events and special student programs. 

Two hundred thirteen Oregon schools, five district offices and 14 
education service districts are equipped to receive satellite program- 
ming and are affiliated with satellite programmers such as TI-IN, STEP/Star, 
Oregon Department of Education and others. 

Oregon schools receiving programming from satellite dish antennas in the 
1992-93 school year are: combination K-12, 89 percent; elementary schools, 3 
percent; middle schools, 28 percent; high schools, 62 percent; district offices, 2 
percent; education service districts, 48 percent. 

Distance learning allows many high school students to take credit 
courses not available on their own campuses. Over 100 students grades 
K-8 statewide took second languages by distance learning devices; 567 K-12 
students took second languages; 33 took mathematics courses; 160, science; 23, 
language arts; 75, social studies; 12 professional/technical. 

Training courses are also available to librarians, media specialists, teachers 
and administrators by means of distance learning programs. 

Transportation Nearly half of Oregon's public school students ride an Oregon school 

bus daily. School districts used 4,346 buses to transport 232,981 students to 
and from schools and related activities in 1991-92. The buses traveled over 41 
million miles on route fliome to school) and over 8 million miles on activities. 

Over 6,000 persons are currently trained and certified to operate Oregon 
\ school buses. Training is provided by 320 Oregon Department of Education- 

trained instructors. One hiuxdred sixty-eight of those instructors received over 
3,400 hours of training in 1992-93, and in turn provided Oregon school bus 
drivers more than 61,000 hours of classroom training during the same year. 
The driving and criminal records of about 10,000 bus drivers, activity vehicle 
drivers, and driver applicants were reviewed during 1992-93 to assure compli- 
ance with requirements before issuing permits, certificates or approvals. M\ 
Oregon school buses and activity vehicles are inspected annually. 

Oregon Department of Education provided 56 presentations on bus and pedes- 
trian safety to nearly 15,000 Oregon students. In addition, Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education staff trained 12 local employees who returned to train 
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Future Trends 



Child Nutrition 



students in their own districts. Oregon Department of Education gave 41 
safety assemblies. The staff also made 87 personal contacts to train and equip 
1,400 students as crossing guards. Currently, 181 schools use student patrols 
and 37 schools operate adult patrols. 

District consolidations are yet to have a m^or impact on pupil transportation. 
The 19 districts completing negotiations in 1992-93 will not modify their 
transportation service xmtil 1993-94 school year and the 11 districts currently 
in the consoMdation process have established May 1994 as their target date. 

For many children, school breakfast, lunch and snack programs constitute a 
significant portion of daily nutritional intake. Several programs of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service help to bring good 
nutrition to children in Oregon schools. 

On an average, about 43 percent of the total enrollment in Oregon 
schools participate in the school lunch program each day. About nine 
percent participate in the school breakfast program. Substantial numbers 
receive free or reduced price service because their family income falls 
below levels specified in federal guidelines. For the lunch program 
nearly half (48 percent) of the lunches meet these criteria. In the 
breakfast program, over 85 percent of the meals fall into this category. 
The number of Summer Food Service Program sites— which extends the free 
and reduced meal program into the summer months— increased 13 percent 
from 1992 to 93. 



OREGON'S PROGRESS 
TOWARD THE 
NATIONAL GOALS 



National Goal One: By 
the year 2000, all children 
will start school ready to 
learn. 



The National Education Goals are part of a decade-long effort to improve our 
country's educational performance. The goals were developed by then Presi- 
dent Bush and the nation's governors in 1989. The six goals direct the nation 
toward a massive multi-year public commitment to education to ensure that by 
the year 2000, America's children will not only be the best educated students 
in the world, but will be prepared to take their place in an increasingly inter- 
dependent global economy. The goals, which accord with the goals and 
priorities established for Oregon education, provide a way of measuring how 
Oregon is doing nationally. 

Oregon made a commitment to early childhood education in the spring of 1991 
when the State Board of Education adopted goals, priorities, and policies to 
provide programs for the total development of the child from birth 
through eight years of age. 



National Goal Two: By 
the year 2000, the high 
school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 90 
percent. 



For the last four years the Department of Education has collected information 
on the number and status of school dropouts. The 1993 report, which covers 
the 1991-92 school year, shows that 5.75 percent left school without graduat- 
ing, a significant improvement from the previous year when 6.48 percent 
dropped out. 
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National Goal Three: 
By the year 2000, Ameri- 
can students will leave 
grades 4, 8 and 12 having 
demonstrated competency 
over challenging subject 
matter including English, 
mathematics, science, 
history and geography and 
every school in America 
will ensure that all 
students learn to use their 
minds well, so they may 
be prepared for respon- 
sible citizenship, further 
learning and productive 
employment in our mod- 
em economy. 



The State Board of Education revised the essential learning skills and estab- 
lished comprehensive, specific curriculum goals and an assessment system 
that measures student mastery of those skills and goals. Minority students 
have been targeted for special assistance in completing baccalaureate pro- 
grams as well as aid in becoming future teachers. 



Nationally, 78 out of every 1,000 students enrolled in the 11th or 12th grade 
took Advanced Placement examinations, and 50 of those taking the examina- 
tions in core subjects received a grade of 3 or higher, allowing them college 
credit for the course. In Oregon, 38 out of 1,000 took the Advanced Placement 
examinations. In both 1991 and 1992 Oregon students taking the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Testy a test widely used for college admission^ were 
first in the nation amon^ students from the states in which a signifi* 
cant number of students took the test. 



National Goal Foun 

By the year 2000, U.S. 
students will be the first 
in the world in math- 
ematics and science 
achievement. 



Oregon has addressed this need. The Department of Education has assessed 
the math skills of Oregon students and will use this baseline to measure 
progress between now and the year 2000. 

Oregon has adopted the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics' curricu- 
lum framework as the basis for the Oregon Common Curriculum Goals. The 
state has established a distance learning network to provide science^ 
math^ and other technical courses to sixty remote sites through satel- 
lite transmission; and outreach programs b3' museums, higher education, 
and high technology businesses offer students the opportunity to enhance their 
math and science education. 



National Goal Five: By 
the year 2000, every adult 
American will be literate 
and will possess the 
knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a 
global economy and 
exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 



Oregon was the first state to complete a statewide comprehensive adult lit- 
eracy test and has defined basic, intermediate, and advanced literacy skills in 
these areas: prose literacy (understanding of text information), document 
literacy (understanding and using graphs, text, and maps) and quantitative 
literacy (understanding and applying math). Seventy-eight percent of 
Oregonians have reached basic levels in prose literacy, 76.1 percent 
have acquired basic document literacy and 80 percent have basic 
quantitative literacy, Oregon will use these tests in coordination with 
community colleges to match people to the right training programs. 

Oregon's community colleges offer the GED as an alternative to the high school 
diploma. Adults have the opportunity to acquire advanced knowledge and 
skills through several programs: Ed-Net which provides education and training 
programs through a two-way interactive satellite television network, the 
Lintner Center for Advanced Education which provides specialized training, 
the Oregon Center for Advanced Technology Education (operated by the 
community colleges) and through targeted technical training for employees in 
critical Oregon industries. 
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National Goal Six: By 
the year 2000, every school 
in ^erica will be free of 
drugs and violence and 
will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to 
learning. 



In both the nation and Oregon, 68 percent of aU high school teachers 
report that they felt they had substantial or complete disciplinary 
control over students in their classroom. 

Oregon has conducted alcohol and drug surveys of all eighth and eleventh 
graders to determine attitudes and use. In 1992, 67.3 percent of the eighth 
graders and 52 percent of the 11th graders reported that they had been free of 
involvement in the previous month. 

Additionally, the State Board of Education requires that alcohol and other 
drug prevention education be included as part of all school curriculum, poli- 
cies, public education and staff development. The state has made it illegal 
for minors to possess tobacco products. 



DEPARTMENT 
RESOURCES 



A directory giving names of people to contact at the Oregon Department of 
Education is found on the final pages of the Oregon Report Card. 
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An Action Plan for 

F ^cellence and Ensuing 

Legislation 



House BiU 2020 



School year 1992-93 saw the Oregon Department of Education take great 
strides toward implementing the most wide-ranging education reform act in 
the United States, the Oregon Educational Act for the 21st Century, more 
often simply termed the Reform Act. The Reform Act was the latest of a 1 0- 
year response by the Oregon Legislature, Board of Education and Department 
of Education to the dire 1983 warning by the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education that ours was a nation at risk. 

A Nation at Risk concluded that 

• the educational foundations of our society were being eroded by a 
rising tide of mediocrity that threatened our future as a nation and a 
people; 

• the declines in educational performance were in large part the result of 
disturbing inadequacies in the way the educational process itself was 
often conducted; 

• public school curricula had become homogenized, diluted and diffused, 
a smorgasbord that no longer served a central purpose; 

• other industrialized nations dedicated roughly three times more school 
hours to basic subjects than U.S. schools did; 

• students in those nations often spent eight hours in class 220 days a 
year compared with six hours a day 180 days a year in the U.S.; 

• U.S. teachers were underpaid and consequently in short supply and 
drawn from the bottom quarter of high school and college graduates; 
they were also undertrained in their academic teaching areas. 

Over the 10 years since that report, the State Board of Education reassessed 
Oregon's educational policies and issued An Action Plan for Excellence which 
shifted the state perspective from an emphasis on means and methodology of 
instruction to student learning and program performance as the basis for 
defining quality in school programs. The Board and the Department of Educa- 
tion put in place a student-based educational system that evolved through 
cycles of self-correction and improvement. This system was designed to specify 
the results expected, periodically measure progress toward those results, take 
corrective action where progress was found wanting and then begin the pro- 
cess again. 

Since that change in policy direction the Department has developed statewide 
curricula in all required subject areas and a statewide assessment system 
designed to measure the objectives of those curricula. 

Moving in the same reform direction as that taken by the State Board and 
Department of Education, the 1987 Legislature passed House Bill 2020 
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which established fundmg 

• to encourage school districts to develop educational goals and provide 
the Oregon Department of Education an assessment of progress toward 
those goals; 

• to restructure the school workplace to provide teachers responsibility 
and authority commensurate with their professional status; 

• to provide grants for formally assigned mentor teachers to provide help 
to eligible beginning teachers; 

• to establish an Oregon Teacher Corps to encourage qualified persons to 
enter teaching through student loans forgivable for those teaching 
three years in Oregon. 

House Bill 3565 In 1991 the Oregon Legislative Assembly passed the Reform Act, the most 

sweeping education reform package in Oregon's history. To achieve state goals 
of producing the best educated citizens in the nation by the year 2000 and a 
workforce equal to any in the world by 2010, the Legislature mandated pro- 
grams to 

• enable all children to start school ready to learn; 

• integrate health and social services at or near the school site to meet 
the comprehensive needs of children and families; 

• create stronger linkages and transitions between early childhood and 
elementary school and between secondary school, the world of work 
and higher education; 

• create a more flexible and innovative educational delivery system; 



foster decentralized decision-making structures to guide implementa- 
tion of school reform and improve student outcomes; 



• begin a process of lengthening the school year from the current 180 
days to 220 days by the year 2010; and 

• hold the educational system accountable to the very highest standards 
of school performance and student outcome attainment. 

House Bill 2001 The Reform Act all but completed the statutory changes necessary to trans- 

form Oregon's education system into the most forward looking system in the 
United States, The 1989 Legislature had passed House Bill 2001, the 21st 
Century Schools Program, authorizing school districts to undertake Oregon 
Department of Education-approved programs restructuring school operations 
and professional relationships. More than that, it permitted waivers of certain 
statutes and rules that inhibited progress toward reform for those districts. 
The Oregon Educational Act for the 21st Century expanded the luse of the 
waivers. Together with the 1987 House Bill 2020 this allowed the momentous 
change in the system for which many educators had long been calling. 

2 
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Oregon Benchmarks 



Education First* The 
New Mission 



National Goals 



In 1991 the Oregon Progress Board published Oregon Benchmarks, the work of 
six steering committees that established a 20-year strategic vision for Oregon. 
Many of those benchmarks are ones that would involve the State Board and 
Department of Education. They include such elements as Readiness to Learn, 
Teen Pregnancy, Drug-FVee Teens, Job Skill Preparation, Basic Student Skills, 
Comparative Math Skills and Adult Literacy. The benchmarks are goals 
which require periodic measurement throu^ the year 2010 of specific program 
items, including the following: Nurturing Families, Thriving Children, Success 
in School, Student Health, High School to Post-Secondary Educational 
Achievement, Adult Education and Social Harmony in K 12 Schools. 

Measurements would be in areas such as Basic Student Skills (the percentage 
of 3rd, 5.th, 8th and 11th graders who achieve basic skill mastery), and Current 
Transition from Secondary Education (high school graduation rates and the 
percentage of high school students enrolled in vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs). 

To meet the challenges of Oregon Benchmarks as well as those other chal- 
lenges established in the Reform Act, the State Board and Superintendent 
Norma Paulus launched the Department on an Education First program. 

The mission of the State Board of Education is to assure excellence and 
equitable educational opportunities resulting in the development of eveiy 
()regonians self-esteem, potential, skills and knowledge, workforce produc- 
tivity and lifelong learning capacities. The State Board will work in 
partnership with local school districts, education service districts, commu- 
nity colleges, parents, teachers, administrators and all other concerned 
citizens to achieve this mission." 

This mission statement put the State Board and Department of Education 
squarely on Hne to meet not only the requirements of the Reform Act but also 
the National Educational Goals: 



By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to 
learn. 

By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

By the year 20(X), American students will leave grades 4, 8 and 12 
having demonstrated competency in challenging subject matter includ- 
ing English, mathematics, science, history and geography; and every 
school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their minds 
well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning and productive employment in our modem economy. 

By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 
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• By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will pos- 
sess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy 
and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

• By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and will offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

New Standards As part of its efforts to meet the National Goals and those set out in the Re- 

Project form Act and other Oregon laws, the Department of Education is participating 

with 16 other states in the New Standards Project, a response to the National 
Governors Association call for the restructuring of American education. The 
examination system will have two components: a Performance Examination 
component and a Cumulative Accomplishments component. The Performance 
Examination would take place over several days, examining a student's work 
on projects, exhibitions and portfolios. The Cumulative Accomplishments 
component would be a record of work carried out over a period of years, includ- 
ing projects, exhibitions and portfolios. The examinations set a high standard 
of mastery for all students allowing them to take the examinations until they 
pass. 

Since enactment of the Reform Act, the Department has begun one of the most 
ambitious early childhood development programs in the United States. Pilot 
programs provide models for non-graded primary classrooms, assessment of 
student performance and creation of the Certificates of Initial and Advanced 
Mastery. Last year six distinguished Oregon educators worked at the Depart- 
ment to help develop the best educational practices for the reform program. 
They conducted a series of statewide workshops, sharing their experiences in 
the refon effort with teachers throughout Oregon. 



Early Childhood 
Education Part of Reform 
Act 



Further Reform The Department funded six demonstration projects to help the Department 

Activity develop Certificates of Advanced Mastery in Arts and Communication, Busi- 

ness and Management, Health Services, Human Resources, Industrial and 
Engineering Systems and Natural Resource Systems. 

Seven Oregon schools formed a network to assess student performance and 
pilot new ways of measuring student progress toward the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery. They are examining ways to assess high-performance student 
outcomes and to produce portfolios of student work, in keeping with the na- 
tional New Standards (assessment) Project mentioned before. 

The Department sends specialists into schools to help school staffs understand 
how children grow, develop and learn. Staff development is absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of high priority programs such as non-graded primary and 
middle level programs. Department staff are also assisting schools in setting 
up site councils and giving assistance in other areas of school reform. The 21st 
Century Schools Councils are encouraged to seek waiver? of state and local 
statutes, policies, rules and agreements that impede the progress toward 
reform. 
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The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is in the process of appointing 
citizen committees to serve as advisory and guidance groups in three areas: 
ethnic diversity, school-to-school issues and school-to-work transitions. A 
statewide organization, Parents Plus, is organizing to advocate for children 
and their education, promote student success through family artd community 
involvement in education and assist in educating Oregonians regarding the 
Reform Act and the need for adequate and stable funding for schools. 

As this report is issued, the question of most concern about reform efforts is 
the degree to which Oregonians are willing to pay for the changes. What 
follows here is the second annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Oregon Report Card. 
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OREGON SCHOOL REFORM PLAN 



OREGON SCHOOL The 1991 Legislature gave the Department of Education a mandate for change 

REFORM when it passed House Bill 3565, the Oregon Educational Act for the 21 st 

Century. That legislation set into motion the most extensive restructuring of a 
public school system to occur in this century. It has caused Oregon to emerge 
as the leader in a growing nationwide movement to build a superior public 
education system. 



What has been 
accomplished? 



The 21st Century 
Schools Council 
created task forces to 
make recommenda- 
tions. 



Certificate of Initial 
Mastery — 



Certificate of Advanced 
Mastery — 



Non-Graded Primary — 



To examine the major issues presented by the School Reform Act, the Oregon 
Department of Education convened ten task forces comprised of more than 200 
educators, parents, business and community representatives drawn from 
across the state. The task forces developed recommendations based on re- 
search and best educational practices, and submitted reports to the State 
Board of Education in late 1992. 

The work of the task forces, along with extensive comments from interested 
citizens and Department of Education staff, contributed to the Board's broad, 
long range plan for implementation of school reform. The plan will be refined 
as the components are further developed. During the next two years of the 
reform effort, top funding priorities are to increase the number of children in 
early childhood programs and to help educators and other staff continually 
improve educational practices in the schools. 

The State Board of Education has accepted the following task force recommen- 
dations: 

Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) Task Force 

• Define broad outcomes that reflect complex, integrated, world class 
performance standards 

• Create a portfolio assessment system that will present the student's 
cuniulative knowledge and accomplishments 

• Build a complete assessment system that includes classroom tasks, 
tests and performance tasks 

• Establish a state curriculum framework with maximum local flexibility to 
implement the Certificate 

Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM) Task Force 

• Assure that students who have achieved the Certificate of Advanced 
Mastery can meet high performance standards and are prepared for: 

- Entry to the workforce with marketable skills 

- Apprenticeships 

- Technical Preparatory Associate Degree (TPAD) programs 

- Higher education 

• Organize the core curriculum to be integrated in six career strands 

• Continue to hold districts responsible for student accomplishment of 
the Certificate of Advanced Mastery 

• Determine that assessment includes portfolios, activities and authentic 
validation of knowledge, attitudes and skills 

Non-Graded Primary Task Force 

• Use developmentally appropriate practices for kindergarten through 
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grade three which may include mixed age groupings of students 

• Emphasize the early prevention of conditions that impair children's 
educational progress 

• Provide staff development 

• Provide programs in which the ratio between children and adults reflects 
the research 

Middle Level — Middle Level Task Force 

• Explore various models of middle level programs 

• Develop small communities of students for optimum learning 

• Provide staff training to support developmentally appropriate practices for 
grades 4-10 

Alternative Learning Environments Task Force 

• Make alternative learning environments available to all students as 
an option in a comprehensive program 

• Offer learning centers as a coordinated system of learning environments 
and services 

• Encourage regional planning for alternative learning 

Public School Choice — Public School Choice Task Force 

• Give students who are not making satisfactory progress toward Certificate 
of Initial Mastery in traditional programs a second chance choice of addi- 
tional services and alternative learning environments 

• Allow students to go to another school in district or school out of district 
that agrees to accept the student 

• Hold the resident district responsible for payment to the other district if 
student progress is unsatisfactory 

• Assure that space is available and multicultural diversity is balanced 
prior to a decision to accept transfer students from outside the resident 
district 



Alternative Learning 
Environments — 



Employment of Minors Task Force 

• Encourage students to earn the Certificate of Initial Mastery before seek- 
ing emplo)mient during the school year 

• Allow students to be employed during the school year when the work 
relates to an approved education plan 

Site Councils — Site Councils Task Force 

• Delegate decision making to councils at the school building site 

• Establish a 21st Century Schools Coxmcil at every school by 1995 

• Require of the councils: 

- Improved instructional programs for students 

- Improved staff development 

- Assistance in implementation of HB 3565 

Integration of Social Services Task Force 

• Improve family access to social services by encouraging delivery of 
social and health care services at or near the school site 

• Establish pilot programs that focus on prevention and allow flexible 
funding 

• Support local development of school-linked integration of social services 
8 
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Minors — 



Integration of Social 
Services — 
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Extended School Extended School Year Task Force 

Year — • Lengthen the school year to expand educational opportunities that 

are now currently available. For example — 

• Expand student opportunities for 

- Independent study 

- Technology use 

- Career exploration 

- Business/community learning 

- Restructured counseling/guidance services 

• Expand staff opportunities for 

- More planning time 

- Teacher collaboration 

- Guide mentors in the classroom 

• Expand program opportunities to meet school and community needs 

CERTIFICATE OF The Oregon Educational Act calls for a transformation of what and how 

INITIAL MASTERY students learn. Oregon's new learning standards will assure that young 

(CIM) people are prepared for an increasingly diverse and complex society and for the 

high performance work environments of the next century. 

Students who earn a Certificate of Initial Mastery will have attained new, 
higher standards within a common core of learning. In January 1993 the 
State Board of Education adopted the set of outcomes proposed by the Certifi- 
cate of Initial Mastery Task Force (see Illustration A). The Certificate of 
Initial Mastery outcomes emphasize useful knowledge and complex applica- 
tions matched to real world demands. Successful learners must have a broad 
base of knowledge and skills. They must know how to tap a variety of subject 
areas to find solutions and workable strategies. Acquisition of this ability is 
one of the central purposes of the Certificate of Initial Mastery program. 

The Certificate of Initial Mastery is based on cumulative learning that takes 
place fi-om kindergarten throxigh approximately grade 10 and will include 
regular assessments along the way to make sure students are learning. Most 
students will earn a Certificate of Initial Mastery at about age 16 or grade 10. 

The Department of Education has developed a set of extended definitions to 
accompany the Certificate of Initial Mastery outcomes and give clearer direc- 
tion in terms of appropriate curriculum assessment instruments and stan- 
dards for assessment proficiency. The draft of extended definitions was sent to 
an in-state and national group of several thousand educators and others for 
review and comment and is scheduled to be adopted by the State Board of 
Education in September 1993. 

The Department is now engaged in the next critically important step, creating 
a curriculum framework and performance outcomes that would demonstrate 
skill and knowledge acquisition. While the Certificate of Initial Mastery 
outcomes set uniform performance standards for all students statewide, local 
districts are encouraged to design programs that prepare their students to 
meet the standards. Schools owe extra support to special populations to 
assure that they have equal opportunities to reach the standards; some special 
needs students will use modified means to demonstrate mastery. 
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The Department of Education has produced a timeline for moving through the 
next phases of development: 

• By January 1994, develop State Board-approved curriculum and standards 
for Certificate of Initial Mastery 

• By January 1995, each district submits plans for Certificate of Initial 
Mastery, Certificate of Advanced Mastery and alternative learning envi- 
ronments, including learning centers. 



ILLUSTRATION A To attain the Certificate of Initial Mastery, a student will demonstrate the 

ability to: 



Foimdation Skills Think critically, creatively and reflectively in making decisions 

and solving problems. 



Self-Direct direct his or her own learning, including planning and 
Learning carrying out complex projects. 



Communicate communicate through reading, writing, speaking and 
listening and through an integrated use of visual forms 
such as S3rmbols and graphic images. 



Use Technology use current technology, including computers, to process 
information and produce high-quality products. 



Quantify recognize, process and communicate quantitative relation- 

ships. 



Collaborate participate as a member of a team, including providing 

leadership for achieving goals and working well with others 
from diverse l^ackgrounds. 



Core Applications for 
Living 



Deliberate on 
Public Issues 



Understand 
Diversity 

Interpret 

Human 

Experience 

Apply Science 
and Math 

Understand 
Positive 
Health Habits 



deliberate on public issues which arise in our representative 
democra<y and in the world by applying perspectives from 
the social sciences. 

understand human diversity and communicate in a second 
language, applying appropriate cultural norms. 

interpret human experience through literature and the fine 
and performing arts. 



apply science and math concepts and processes, showing an 
understanding of how they affect our world. 

understand positive health habits and behaviors that 
establish and maintain healthy interpersonal relationships. 
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CERTIFICATE OF 
ADVANCED MASTERY 
(CAM) 



Advanced knowledge and skills will be needed by all students, regardless of 
the path they follow after high school — whether to skilled employment an 
apprenticeship or on to further study toward a professional technical associate 
or baccalaxireate degree. 



Beyond a solid footing in the skills, young people need knowledge and skills in 
communicating effectively, solving complex problems, working cooperatively 
and using technology as a tool. Oregon's changing job market provides further 
evidence for this critical need. 



Focused Opportunities 
for Learning 



All students in the 
state must have access 
to high-quality Certifi- 
cate of Advanced 
Mastery programs in 
each of the six focus 
areas. To achieve such 
access, educators, 
policy makers, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, 
and community 
members should 
pursue a variety of 
regional collaborative 
arrangements. 

— from "Working Designs 
for Change," report of the 
State Board of Education to 
the Oregon Legislative 
Assembly, January 1993 



Students who earn a Certificate of Initial Mastery will be allowed to focus 
their learning in one or more of the Certificate of Advanced Mastery programs. 
The six endorsements (see Illustration B) represent the initial context for 
understanding and applying their learning. Students may select from a 
variety of learning environments to achieve the goals of their individualized 
career plan. 

All students should have the option of meeting the outcomes of the Certificate 
of Advanced Mastery in a combination of workplace training in business and 
industry, community college and university classes, as well as high school 
offerings, including distance learning through technology. 

Completion of the Certificate of Advanced Mastery attests the student has the 
necessary skills and knowledge to enter the work force and continue post- 
secondary studies. Certificate of Advanced Mastery pilot projects are also 
being designed to accelerate student achievement and higher learning in 
baccalaureate and technical preparation associate (TPAD) programs. 

As a result of work toward a Certificate of Advanced Mastery, students will 
gain a deeper unt^orstanding of how to apply academic content to real-life 
problems. Academic study with professional technical applications and citi- 
zenship development will be more meaningful than traditional high school 
study has been for many students. 

The Department of Education is developing Certificate of Advanced Mastery 
outcomes that will be coordinated with the Certificate of Initial Masteiy 
outcomes. Following statewide review by ♦^achers, employers and other 
citizens, the State Board of Education wiF approve the Certificate of Advanced 
Mastery outcomes. Performance standards and assessment procedures for 
both Certificate of Initial Mastery and Certificate of Advanced Masteiy certifi- 
cates will be developed in the next few years. 



nXUSTRATION B • Arts and Communication 

Programs related to the humanities and to the performing, visual,literaiy 
Focus Areas for CAM media arts. These may include, but need not be limited to, architec- 

Procrams creative writing, film and cinema studies, fine arts, graphic design 

^ and production, journalism, foreign languages, radio and television broad- 

casting, advertising and public relations. 
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• Business and Management 

Programs related to the business environment. These may include, 
but need not be limited to, entrepreneurship, sales, marketing, hospitality 
and tourism, computer/information systems, finance, accounting, personal, 
economics and management. 

• Health Services 

Programs related to the promotion of health as well as the treatment 
of injuries, conditions and disease. These may include, but need not be 
limited to, medicine, dentistry, nursing, therapy and rehabilitation, 
nutrition, fitness and hygiene. 

• Human Resources 

Programs related to economic, political and social systems. These may 
include, but need not be limited to, education, law and legal studies, law 
enforcement, public administration, child and family services, religion and 
social services. 

• Industrial and Engineering Systems 

Programs related to the technologies necessary to design, develop,install, 
or maintain physical systems. These may include, but need not be limited 
to, engineering and related technologies, mechanics and repair, manufac- 
turing technology, precision production and construction. 

• Natural Resource Systems 

Programs related to the environment and natural resources. These 
may include, but need not be limited to, agriculture, earth sciences, 
environmental sciences, fisheries management, forestry, horticulture and 
wildlife management. 



Aiming for Statewide Six demonstration sites have been funded to work with the Department of 
Commitment Education to develop the six study areas of the Certificate of Advanced Mas- 

tery: 

• Arts and Communications 

• Business and Management 

• Health Services 

• Human Resources 

• Industrial and Engineering Systems 

• Natural Resource Systems 

In developing and implementing school reform efforts, the demonstration sites 
and other sites working toward secondary school restructuring are serving as 
models for other schools. 

School districts have been encouraged to apply for School Restructuring Grants 
during the next two years. Public schools may apply for funds to support their 
research and planning as they initiate or implement a school restructuring 
plan to meet the goals of the Oregon Educational Act for the 21st Century. 

Seven Oregon districts have formed a student performance assessment net- 
work to pilot new ways of measuring student progress toward the Certificate of 
Initial Mastery. They are examining ways to assess high-performance student 
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outcomes and to produce portfolios of student work. They are also studying 
how these innovations will affect instruction, program design and staff devel- 
opment needs. 

Committees have been formed to make recommendations in three areas: 
ethnic diversity, school-to-school issues and school -to- work transitions. Cur- 
riculum framework and assessment procedures are now being designed to fit 
with outcome-based learning. Work groups are researching issues such as 
integrated curriculum and early childhood education and will make recommen- 
dations as to how improvements can be implemented. Focus groups are also 
meeting to give direction to core outcomes for each study area identified for the 
Certificate of Advanced Mastery. 

Supported by Oregon Department of Education School Improvement Teams, 
schools are becoming more accountable to the public through self-evaluation, 
site-based decision making and increased parent involvement. The 21st 
Century Schools Councils that are forming in each school district are respon- 
sible to implement school restructuring efforts in each school. A Professional 
Development Center (1-800-348-21486) assists these councils and school staffs 
in these endeavors. 



Employment of Minors The State Board of Education is required by statute to propose rules applicable 

to the continuing education of minors. The Employment of Minors Task Force 
has proposed Oregon Administrative Rules (OARs) for legislative review that 
would encourage those minors who want to work but have not completed their 
education to stay in school. 



In Fiscal Year 1993, Oregon received $1,014,963 ($957,139 was allocated) from 
the Carl Perkins Act to fund the Tech Prep Associate Degree (TPAD) pro- 
grams. The funds were awarded to 18 Professional Technical Education (PTE) 
consortiums in the state with grants ranging from $15,000 to $199,158. The 
consortiums targeted funds to develop and implement the degree in one or 
more PTE program areas. 

Applied Academics The Carl Perkins Act requires that all PTE program areas supported by 

federal funds must fully integrate academic and professional technical educa- 
tion. (Not every program area is so supported.) Every grant recipient is 
required to have fiill implementation in place by June, 1994. This is a require- 
ment placed on the recipient's basic grant fund application and tech prep fund 
application. A major delivery system in Oregon for this integration is through 
applied academics. (Applied academics combine either English, math, or 
science with a specific PTE program area, e.g., accounting.) Last year approxi- 
mately 2,500 secondary students were in applied academics courses, and about 
five percent of the Carl Perkins grant funds were spent on the implementation 
of the applied academic program. 



Two plus two programs were established in Oregon in 1986 when the Office of 
Professional Technical Education (OPTE) divided the state into 18 PTE 
consortiums giving each consortium a small grant to begin developing and 
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implementing approved 2 4 2 articulated programs. As a result of this 
effort all of the eligible recipients and 18 consortiums use Perkins Act basic 
grant funds to enhance and expand their 2 + 2 programs. 

Oregon established 2 + 2 programs (two years of high school plus two years 
post high school) in 1986. The state created 18 professional/technical educa- 
tion consortiumSy giving each consortium a small grant to begin developing 
appropriate programs. These 18 consortiums are using Perkins Act funds to 
enhance and expand their original 2 + 2 programs. 

In FY 1993, a total of $7,799,293 in Perkins basic grant funds was distributed 
to eligible local education agencies and community colleges. Fifly percent of 
these funds went to secondary schools and 50 percent to community colleges. 



Workforce 2000 n In 1992, grants totaling $552,000 were awarded to six education reform sites to 

Grants plan, develop and implement HB 3565, highlighting at least one of the six 

strands of the Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM), plus other desired 
reform efforts unique to the individual site. The six developmental sites and 
their focus' are as follows: 

Cottage Grove High School — Cottage Grove 

CAM Focus Business and Management; 

Industrial and Engineering 
Technologies 

Other CIM Outcomes/Outcome-Based 

Education 

Total Quality Management for Staff 
Development 

Youth Apprenticeship 

Crater High School — Central Point 

CAM Focus Business and Management 

Other CIM Outcomes 

Youth Apprenticeship/School 

Within a School 
Business Partnerships 

David Douflas High School — Portland 

CAM Focus Human Resources 

Other Tech/Prep Associate Degree 

Organizational Structure for Six 

Categories 
Total Quality Management for Staff 
Development 

North Coast Education Consortium — Clatsop County 

CAM Focus Natural Resources 

Other Applied Technology Center 

Collaboration Procesa for Small 
Schools 

Total Quality Management for 
Administrators 
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Roosevelt High School — Portland 
CAM Focus 



Health Services 



Other 



Youth Apprenticeship 
CIM Outcomes 

Tdtal Quality Management for Staff 



Development 



Wiilamette High School — Eugene 
CAM Focus 



Business and Management 



Other 



Youth ApprenticeshipAVorkplace 



Readiness 
CIM Outcomes 

Total Quality Management for Staff 



Development 



Student Performance 
Assessment Network 



Talented and Gifted 
Grants 



By January 1993, about 365 secondary and 70 community college personnel at 
the six sites had been directly involved in the developmental efforts and some 
2850 students had participated in structured work experiences. 



SPAN, the Student Performance Assessment Network, was established to 
develop assessment models for the Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) and to 
identify issues that teachers, schools and districts encounter in implementing 
the Certificate of Initial Mastery system. These seven schools from throughout 
Oregon comprise SPAN: 



Gates Primary School (Mill City) 
Fairplay Elementary (Corvallis) 
Kennedy Middle School (Eugene) 
Dayton High School 
Crater High School (Central Point) 
Lakeridge High School (Lake Oswego) 
Reynolds High School (Troutdale). 



During the 1992-93 school year, teachers in these schools developed assess- 
ments to determine student performance of the Certificate of Initial Mastery 
outcomes and benchmarks leading to it. During the 1993-95 biennium, the 
districts will expand their efforts to include students in grades K-10. The 
districts will develop and try out assessment practices that will help to deter- 
mine the most appropriate ways of implementing the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery. In addition, the districts will begin to share their efforts with other 



During the 1991-1993 biennium, the Department of Education focused com- 
petitive grant programs for students who are talented and gifled on school 
reform and HB 3565 concepts. The State Superintendent selected several of 
these school reform practices and requested that school districts submit grant 
applications to address the development of models and method^related to 
educating students who are talented and gifi^d within the reform practices. 

Of particular importance to all districts that submitted applications were the 
methods for assessing students to determine educational needs, curriculum 
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and classroom modification, strategies for meeting students' needs and group- 
ing practices. The district receiving grant funds to carry out the projects must 
include both the development work and a strong dissemination eflFort to inform 
other districts in the state about the project. 

Early Childhood Quality early childhood education is one of the highes t priorities of the Oregon 

Education State Board of Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It is 

the essential building block upon which all other educational programs are 
based. Oregon early childhood education includes programs that serve chil- 
dren and families from birth through grade three. 

State-funded childhood education includes Early Intervention Programs, 
Oregon Prekindergarten Programs, Together for Children Programs and 
Kindergarten Through Third Grade Programs. The Oregon Education Act for 
the 21st Century requires the Department of Education to develop model early 
childhood programs. The Department is collaborating with federal Head Start, 
local school districts and other social service agencies to work toward a single 
service, early childhood system. 

Non-Graded Primary In November 1991, ten non-graded primary pilot project sites were selected 
Project through the grant application process. The purpose of these projects was to 

implement components of the Oregon Education Reform Act intended to 
improved Early Childhood Education. The ten pilot sites submitted final 
project reports in Jime 1993. The projects are currently being evaltiated by the 
School of Education at Oregon State University. The evaluation will be avail- 
able in January 1994. 

Early findings from the project reports indicate that schools use a variety of 
non-graded primary models. Students are grouped in diverse age groupings. 
Examples are: 4, 5, 6-years old; 6, 7-years old; 6, 7, 8-years old; 7, 8-years old; 
and other groupings that include children in the upper elementary grades. 

Some projects report heterogeneous grouping for most of the student day and 
yet other projects report that children are grouped by ability for specific 
academic disciplines. All projects show movement toward integration of 
instruction. All projects report staff training in developmentally appropriate 
practices. 

Project priorities were staff training in developmentally appropriate practices, 
authentic assessment, integrated instruction and how to meet individual and 
diverse student needs. 

Preliminary indicators show that students are more actively engaged in the 
learning process resulting in greater student responsibility and motivation for 
their own learning. Teachers report their teaching roles are changing to 
student learning facilitators rather than director/classroom managers. 

In most of the non-graded primary model projects, the students remain with 
the same teacher for more than one year. This has been consistently reported 
as one of the most positive effects of the projects. 
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Distinguished Oregon Six Distinguished Oregon Educators devoted last year to promoting school 
Educators restructuring efforts. They came to the Department of Education from the 

front line of classroom teaching to share their experiences in the continuing 
search for best educational practices. They conducted a series of statewide 
workshops, Spring 1993, on key topics of interest. Two educators have been 
funded to continue that work this year. 



Waiver Application Sometimes schools find that progress toward making fundamental change is 

hindered by state and local statutes, rules, policies and agreements. To make 
it easier, the school site council may apply to the Department of Education for 
a waiver. The application must take the form of a three-to-five-year plan that 
describes how the school will be restructured, how the students will be aflFected 
educationally, how progress will be measured, what outcomes will be achieved 
and what waivers are necessary. The plan must be approved by the local 
school board and the State Board of Education. In 1992, seven Oregon dis- 
tricts or schools received waiver approval and restructured such areas as 
curriculum, graduation requirements, school day or year length and structure 
and teacher certification, assignment and responsibilities. By July 1993, 
sixteen more waiver applications were approved. 
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Future Legislative 
Assemblies must 
ensure that the new 
formula is adequately 
funded to permit its 
full implementation. 



In the late 1980s and early 1990s declining state support for the public school 
system resulted in an underfunded school finance formula. Equity concerns 
grew and eventually resulted in litigation. Plaintiffs claimed that the large 
disparities among districts in tax rates, per pupil spending and assessed 
valuation per student resulted in a denial of equal educational opportunity 
because the quality of educational opportunity available depended on the 
student's place of residence. 

Despite the cited disparities the Oregon Supreme Court affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the school finance formula in M^y of 1991. 

But as a result of the passage of Measure 5 in November 1990 and continued 
concerns over litigation challenging the constitutionality of the existing school 
finance distribution formula, the 1991 Legislative Assembly approved land- 
mark school finance legislation designed to provide equity in funding public 
education. 

The new funding formula is based on the concept of equal funding for like 
students regardless office student's place of residence. Recognized school 
finance experts have ptaised the basic structure of the new School Support 
Fund distribution formula. 



Under the formula, a general purpose grant, fiinded by a combination of state 
and local sources, is calculated for each school district based upon the number 
of students in the district plus additional weighting for higher cost programs. 
Additional weightingas given for s*^^udents in special education programs, 
English as a Second Language programs, xinion high districts, remote small 
schools and for students living in foster homes or in facilities for neglected and 
delinquent students. The number of children in poor families (based on census 
data) is an added factor. 

For tt:e 1992-93 school year, the target grant per weighted student was set at 
$4,500. The available funding from state and local resources resulted in a 
funding level of approximately 92 percent of the target grant. 

The state funds 70 percent of approved pupil transportation expenditures. 
Districts assume the remaining 30 percent plus 100 percent of costs not 
approved. 

In 1992-93 more than half of the 297 school districts were covered by a provi- 
sion assuring that funding from state and certain local sources could be less 
than 100 percent or more than 125 percent of those same sources in the prior 
year. 

For the 1993-95 bieonium, part of the funding formula has been suspended 
because of a $500 million reduction in funding for K-12 education from current 
service levels. State funding for each school district will be determined by a 
proportionate reduction of approximately 8 percent in each district's 1992-93 
per student funding. Further action to refine the formula elements was 
postponed. 
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Future Legislative Assemblies must ensure that the new formula is adequately 
funded to eliminate the restraintr v n full implementation of the formula. 
Adequate funding must be made available despite the progressive reductions 
in local property tax rates mandated by Measure 5. In addition, the Legisla- 
ture must adjust other formula elements to ensure equal educational opportu- 
nities for all Oregon students. 

Expenditures Education is a people intensive service. Approximately 82.5 percent of bud- 

geted school district expenditures are for salaries and benefits (70 percent for 
instruction or instruction related). 

Central administration makes up 4.1 percent of the budget; business services 
1.7 percent; transportation of students 4.3 percent and facilities including 
operation and maintenance 12.2 percent. Instruction and instructional sup- 
port make up the bulk of school district expenditures equaling 77.6 percent of 
the total genera] fund budget for the 1992-93 school year, 



1991-92 General Fund Budget Summary for School Districts 
(in thousands of dollars) 









Percent 


Instruction & Instruction 


Salaries & Benefits 


$1,819,508 


70.3 


Support 


Other Expenses 


189,440 


7.3 




Total 


2,008,948 


77.6 


Central Administration 


Salaries & Benefits 


66,677 


2.6 




Other Expenses 


36,060 


1.4 




Total 


102,737 


4.1 


Business Services 


Total 


44,658 


1.7 


Transportation 


Total 


111,210 


4.3 


Facilities 


Total 


316,200 


12.2 


Community Services 


Total 


3,734 


.2 


Total General Fund Exp. 




$2,587,487 


100.0 



Source: School District Budget Stimmary 



Definitions Instruction & Instruction Support includes regular and special education 

instruction, student services such as counseling or speech services, library and 
other educational media, school administration (principaFs office) and internal 
ser\aces such as centralized purchasing, distribution system and printing and 
duplicating. 
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Central Administration includes general administration, i.e., school board, 
superintendent's office and other office staff Also included are central support 
functions such as research, evaluation, statistics and data processing. 

Business Services includes direction of business services and fiscal services 
such as budgeting and payroll. 

Transportation includes home to school transportation of students and 
school activity trips. 

Facilities includes operation and maintenance of buildings and grounds as 
well as building improvements. 

Community Services includes activities not directly related to education 
such as recreation programs, civic activities and child care. 

Revenue Since 1985, Oregon has consistently ranked in the bottom five states in the 

percent of revenue allocated for public elementary and secondary schools from 
state government. Nationally, support for schools from state government has 
approached the fifly percent level while state support in Oregon has lan- 
guished at under thirty percent, (See table below.) 

As a result of the passage of the property tax limitation measure, state govern- 
ment will be funding a much greater share of school revenue. The beginning of 
this trend is reflected in the data below. A five percent increase in the state's 
share in 1991-92 was followed by a seven percent increase in 19^2-93. 



School District Budgeted Revenues by Source, All Fiuids Total 
(in thousands of dollars) 















U^. Avg. 




Fiscal Year 1992-9S 


Fiscal Year 1991-92 


Fiscal Year 1990-91 


1989-90 


Local and 


$1,616,208 55.4% 


$1,666,578 


67.7% 


$1,684,327 


67.9% 


46.6% 


Intermediate 














State* 


1,125,124 38.5% 


829,812 


31.2% 


648,601 


26.2% 


47.2% 


Federal 




161.557 


6.1% 


145.352 


5.9% 


6.2% 


Total 


$2,918,183 100.0% 


$2,567,947 


100.0% 


$2,478,280 


100.0% 


100.0% 


*A(ijusted to show 


Measure 5 replacement as state revenue 











Sources: Softool Districl Budget Summary and National Center for Education Statistics 
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STUDENT DEMOGRAPHICS 



Record enrollments are 
projected for all grades 
by the close of the 
1990s, 



After a period of decline ending in the early 80s, enrollment in Oregon schools 
is now showing a sharp upturn. Since 1988-89. enrollment increased at an 
annual rate of 2.8 percent. 

Record enrollments are projected for all grades by the close of the 1990s. 
Currently, elementary grades are near all-time highs. Secondary enrollment, 
having seen a sharp decline in the 1980s, will see just as sharp an increase in 
this decade. 



Projected cumulative enrollment: 

K-8 9-12 

1992-93 386,400 149,000 

1996-97 41 3,900 1 76 ,500 

As of October 1, 1992, Oregon's public school membership by racial/ethnic 
categories was: 

Asian/ Amer. 

Total White Black Hispanic Pac Is. Indian 

1991 498,614 439,351 11,998 24,165 14,359 8,741 

1992 510,122 446,251 12,220 27,115 15,360 9,176 

Since 1988-89, minority enrollment increased by an average of 8,8 percent per 
year, led by Hispanic enrollment which increased at an average of 16.2 percent 
per year. The proportion of minority enrollment to total enrollment increased 
from 10.2 percent to 12.5 percent. 

Students in Oregon are concentrated in the four large urban centers of Port- 
land, Salem, Eugene-Springfield and Medford, which also represent Oregon's 
standard metropolitan statistical areas as designated by the Census Bureau. 
These four areas contain 66 percent of Oregon's students. 

Oregon's low income population, in public schools as measured by the number 
of children eligible for free lunch, is 19 percent of the total. This proportion 
has held steady over the last fev/ years. 

Absenteeism in Oregon schools is related to grade level; it is higher in the 
secondary grades. Over the past few years, absenteeism has held steady 
overall at about 6.6 percent. The absentee rate in elementary grades is about 
6.0 percent and the rate in secondar>' grades is about 7»8 percent 



HOME SCHOOL Since 1985 the Legislature has passed a number of laws authorizing home 

schooling and clarifying exemptions from compulsory school attendance. The 
laws establish guidelines for parental or private instruction in the home and 
set guidelines authorizing home study students to participate in interscholas- 
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tic activities. Once legislation was passed, the State Board adopted adminis- 
trative rules establishing procedures fo^ home schooling. 

State Board of Education policy recognizes and supports the legal right of 
parents to educate their children in non-public school settings, including 
homes or private schools. Parents who choose such alternatives have a respon- 
sibility to society to demonstrate periodically, through statutorily established 
procedures, that their children are making satisfactory progress toward 
acquisition of the knowledge and skills needed for responsible adult citizen- 
ship. 

Because the welfare of our state and nation depends on the availability of 
quality education for all children, the State Board encourages local public 
school officials to assist parents whose children are in nonpublic school settings 
by providing a variety of instructional services (such as textbooks, testing, 
guidance and selective subject area enrollments for their children when such 
cooperative arrangements are constitutional and will not detract from the 
effectiveness of local school programs. {State Board of Education Policw 
Adopted 1988) 

Present Evidence Since school year 1986-87. there has been a steady increase in the percentage 

of home schooling students who participate in required testing. The following 
data represent current home schooling trends.* 



Number of Registered Home Schooling Students 
Compared with Number of Tested Home Schooling Students 

1986-1992 



School 


Students 


Students 




Years 


Registered 


Tested 


'7r Tested 


1986-87 


2,671 


1,121 


42 


1987-88 


3,103 


1,658 


53 


1988-89 


3,716 


2,973 


80 


1989-90 


4,578 


3,509 


77 


1990-91 


5,544 


4,426 


80 


1991-92 


6,370 


4,868 


76 



*Thc data in these two tables were compiled by Oregon Department ofEducaiion from 
reports by Education Service Districts. 



... the State Board 
encourages local public 
school officials to assist 
parents whose children 
are in nonpublic set- 
tings... 
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...72% tested at the 
50th percentile or 
above. 



Percent of Home Schooling Students Scoring at Given Percentiles 

1986-1992 



Peroentile 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


0-15 




* 


4.4 


4.1 


4.7 


4.7 


16-20 


* 


* 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


2.1 


21-30 


4.5 


4.8 


4.4 


5.3 


5.7 


5.5 


31-40 


6.2 


6.3 


9.7 


6.5 


5.7 


6.0 


41-50 


8.8 


8.6 


9.3 


8.3 


8.6 


8.7 


51-60 


9.2 


9.6 


10.0 


9.2 


9.5 


8.8 


61-70 


11.3 


12.2 


13.0 


12.6 


11.9 


11.2 


71-80 


16.7 


13.5 


15.0 


14.2 


13.4 


13.7 


81-90 


15.1 


15.9 


15.0 


15.5 


15.3 


16.5 


91-100 


23.8 


21.4 


17.0 


22.0 


21.2 


22.3 



*Percentiles were accumulated diflFerently during these years. 

• Of the 4,868 home schooled students tested for 1991-92, 72% tested 
at the 50th percentile or above. Twenty-two percent tested at the 90th 
percentile or above. 

• Approximately 5% of students tested scored below the 15th percen- 
tile. 



Home schooling is an educational option an increasing number of Oregon 
parents are choosing for their children. To ensure maximum benefit to stu- 
dents and the state of Oregon, the Oregon Department of Education, Educa- 
tional Service Districts and local school personnel should provide support for 
these students and their families. The Department of Education should take a 
leadership role in coordinating support and technical assistance to ensure 
appropriate, eflFective use of this educational option. 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS Oregon has one of the least restrictive statutes in the nation regarding private 

schools. No requirements subject private schools to state registration or 
oversight. However, many schools choose to register, follow the Oregon Ad- 
ministrative Rules regarding registered private schools and operate in close 
contact with public school counterparts and standards. 

A second group of schools is registered with the Office of Special Education as 
approved placement for special education students. A third group of schools is 
registered wth the Office of Student Services as approved alternative schools. 
Some additional schools send enrollment data to Oregon Department of 
Education on an annual basis. Many schools are registered in more than one 
category. 
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There are 539 private schools registered by the Department of Education or 
acknowledged as being in operation. These schools enroll approximately 
37,000 students in grades K-12. This figure differs from last year's report, 
because the Department of Education failed to count all the schools registered 
by its various offices. Also, last year's figure included preschool students. 
This year's figure does not include the estimated 5,000 preschool students 
included in last year's total. 

Fifteen of the registered schools serving grades 9-12 and 33 other schools 
offering a full academic program for school-age students are accredited by the 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges, an accreditation source for both 
pxiblic and private institutions. 
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ASSIGNMENT AND The Department of Education reports the ratios of students to teachers, 

DISTRIBUTION OF instructional staff (teachers plus educational support staff) and counselors as 

EDUCATIONAL STAFF part of the annual School and District Profiles. Statewide comparative data is 

also included in the Profiles. Beginning in 1991*92, the statewide ratios were 
calculated separately for elementary, middle, high and K-12 combination 
schools. 

Present Evidence Statewide, student-teacher ratios in Oregon are mostly in the range of 18-19 

students per teacher and are fairly constant across grade level, as shown in 
the table below. K-12 schools are the exception with a ratio of just over 13 to 
1. When library/media specialists and educational assistants are added (the 
Instructional Staff category) there is an increase in ratios as one moves up* 
ward in grade level, from less than 15 to 1 in elementary grades to over 16 to 1 
in high school. 

For counseling personnel (including elementary Child Development Special- 
ists), ratios decrease (fewer students per counselor) at higher grade levels — the 
opposite of the pattern noted for instructional staff personnel. The large ratios 
at the elementary level occur because elementary schools often employ a 
counselor part time or, in some cases, not at all. 

Most ratios have changed little from the previous year, a minor exception 
being middle school counselors where the ratio has dropped by about five. (K- 
12 data includes numbers too small to allow dependable year-to-year compari- 
sons.) 



Gains and losses in 
various personnel 
categories have had 
virtually no impact on 
the comparative total 
percentages of staff in 
these categories. 



In addition to the staff ratio information, the graph on the following page 
illustrates statewide changes in several staff categories from Fall 1990 to Fall 
1991 (left, darker bar in each pair) and Fall 1991 to Fall 1992 (right bar). Last 
year a siibstantial drop in central administrators, a smaller decrease in school 
building administrators, and gains of about 2 1/2% in teachers and support 
staff, along with a 2.9% gain in student FTE enrollment was reported. For the 
same period a year later, central and building administrators showed small 
gains (1.7% and 1.1%, respectively), while the number of teachers grew by 
2 7% and support staff by 3.3%. Student enrollment for the period showed a 
2 3% gain. The accompanying pie chart indicates that these gains have had 
virtually no impact on the comparative percentages of total staff for two years. 



Oregon School Staffing Ratios by Grade Configuration 



Year 


K-12 


Teachers 

Elem. Middle 


High 


K12 


Instructional Staff 
Elem. Middle High 


K-12 


Counselors 
Elem. Middle 


High 


1992-93 


13.1 


18.8 


18.8 


18.4 


11.0 


14.7 


16.1 


16.3 


471.4 


554.7 318.2 


283.0 


1991-92 


11.7 


18.5 


1B.6 


18.5 


10.2 


14.6 


15.9 


16.4 


583.5 


555.5 323.8 


282.6 


1990-91 


12.0 


18.7 


18.5 


17.8 


10.2 


15.0 


15.9 


15.9 


446.5 


650.8 308.4 


263.3 
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The Future As we noted last year, examining staff ratios and percentages provides a 

partial picture of how educational resources are distributed in Oregon. A more 
complete picture requires information on actual class sizes (possibly by survey- 
ing individual districts) and a better understanding of relationships to student 
progress toward meeting Oregon's curriculum goals. 



Percent Change in Four Staff Catagories and Student Enrollment 

FaU, 1990 to 1991 and FalU 1991 to 1992 



■ 1990 to 1991 
0 1991 to 1992 




Central Admin. Buiilding Admin. Teachers Support Staff Student Enrollment 

Data source: Certificated Personnel Files, Office of School Finance, 1991, 1992. 



Statewide Certificated StafiRng Patterns 
1991-92 1992-93 




Admin. 



Data source: Certificated Personnel Files, Office of School Finance, 1991, 1992. 
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EXPERIENCE, The Oregon Department of Education reports selected characteristics of 

SALARY AND certificated staffs in Oregon public schools as a part of their annual school and 

PREPARATION district profiles. Statewide comparative data is also included in the profiles. A 

three year trend for this data is displayed in the table below. In addition, 
some information on mathematics and science teacher preparation is available 
from a 1991 study by the National Center for Educational Statistics. 

Present Evidence Oregon teachers average about 10 years of experience in the district where 

they are ozrrently employed and about 13 years of teaching experience overall; 
their average age is 42. These characteristics have remained quite stable over 
the three school years reported. 

A teacfier stability measure showing the percentage of staflF remaining at the 
same school from one year to the next indicates that nearly 9 of 10 teachers 
statewide tend to stay. This figure is up 3 points from the previous year and 4 
points from two years ago. 

Nearly nine out of ten Oregon teachers have acquired academic credits beyond 
the Bachelor's level, with 40 percent achieving a Master s degree. These 
characteristics have changed little during the period reported. 



Oregon Classroom Teacher Characteristics 





1992-93 


1991-92 


1990-91 


Average Years Experience 








In Current District 


10 


10 


10 


Total 


13 


14 


13 


Average Age 


42 


43 


43 


Average Salary 


$35,883 


$33,913 


$32,250 


Teacher Stability 


89% 


86% 


85% 


Level of Academic Preparation 








BA Degree 


12% 


12% 


14% 


BA Plus Additional Hours 


48% 


49% 


47% 


MA Degi-ee 


40% 


39% 


38% 


PhD Degrree Less than 1% 


1% 


1% 



National Comparisons In its second report on progress toward the National Education Goals (1992), 

the National Education Goals Panel included data with which Oregon can be 
compared to national averages for teacher preparation in mathematics and 
science. It should be noted that these data, which include both academic and 
education degrees, are not comparable to similar data reported last year which 
included only academic science and mathematics degrees. 
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...nine of ten Oregon 
science teachers hold 
college science or science 
education degrees, well 
above the national 
average of 78 percent. 
...for mathematics the 
picture is reversed with 
fewer than 6 in 10 
teachers holding math- 
ematics or mathematics 
education degrees, 10 
percent below the 
national average. 



As shown in the accompanying chart, nine of ten Oregon science teachers hold 
college science or science education degrees, twelve percent more than the 
national average. 

The picture is reversed for mathematics; Oregon lags somewhat behind the 
national average (68 percent), with fewer than 6 in 10 of its math teachers 
holding college mathematics or mathematics education degrees. 



Percent of High School Science and Mathematics Teachers* Who 
Have a Degree** in the Field in Which They Teach, 1991 



Oregon 



U.S. 



Science Teachers 



I Science Education 
I Degree j 




Mathematics Teachers 





*Primaiy teaching asiignment it tcience or mathematici. 

**Inc1udea both primuy academic and math or acicnoe education migan. 

Source: National Center for Educataon Stataatka. 
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Msgor Assignment of 
Staff and Turnover 



The largest single category of teachers is elementary classroom teachers, who 
encompass over 41 percent of all teachers. This group has the lowest turnover 
rate of any m^or group (93.2% continued with their current district in 1992- 
93). The highest turnover rates for 1992-93 were in special education (12.3%) 
and in science (11.7%). 

The highest percentage of newly hired experienced teachers was in special 
education (8.6%), music (7.7%) and science (7.3%); the highest percentage of 
newly hired teachers with no experience was in language arts (5%) followed by 
social studies (4.5%) and science (4.4%). 



Assignment Categories 



Of all assignment categories, English as a Second Language teachers had the 
highest turnover. Newly hired experienced teachers constituted 18.4% of the 
total and newly hired inexperienced teachers made up 6.9%, only 74.7% 
continued with their current employer. 

The lowest percentage of newly hired teachers with no experience was in home 
economics (1.6%). 



Number of Teachers by Mqjor Assignment and 
Percent Turnover, 1992-93 





Continuing 


Newly Hired 


Newly Hired 






Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers 










Experienced 


No Experience 


Total 


Assifnunent Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Teachers 


Self-Contained Classroom 


11,173 


93.2 


451 


3.8 


364 


3.0 


11,988 


Language Arts 


1,775 


89.6 


107 


5.4 


99 


5.0 


1,981 


Social Studies 


1,237 


91.6 


52 


3.9 


61 


4.5 


1,350 


Science 


1,216 


88.3 


101 


7.3 


60 


4.4 


1,377 


Art 


380 


92.5 


19 


4.6 


12 


2.9 


411 


Music 


1,018 


88.6 


89 


7.7 


42 


3.7 


1,149 


Drama/Speech/Joumalism 


110 


91.7 


7 


5.8 


3 


2.5 


120 


Home Economics 


346 


90.8 


29 


7.6 


6 


1.6 


381 


Reading 


517 


92.2 


27 


4.8 


17 


3.0 


561 


Mathematics/Computer 


1,527 


89.7 


106 


6.2 


70 


4.1 


1,703 


Health Ed/PEVAthletics 


1,719 


92.5 


69 


3.7 


71 


3.8 


1,859 


Foreign Languafre 


461 


86.5 


39 


7.3 


33 


6.2 


533 


Special Education 


2,853 


87.7 


281 


8.6 


120 


3.7 


3,254 


Vocational Education 


1,225 


93.0 


55 


4.2 


37 


2.8 


1,317 


Talented and Gifted 


156 


86.2 


16 


8.8 


9 


5.0 


181 


English as a Second Lang 


130 


74.7 


32 


18.4 


12 


6.9 


174 


Alternative (At-Risk) Educ 


183 


81.7 


27 


12.1 


14 


6.2 


224 


Other 


429 


93.7 


18 


3.9 


11 


2.4 


458 


TOTAL 


26,455 


91.2 


1,525 


5.2 


1,041 


3.6 


29,021 
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OREGON 

STATEWIDE 

ASSESSMENT 

Background 



The Oregon Statewide Assessment is different from national, norm-referenced 
tests used in many districts and states. The Oregon Statewide Assessment is 
a curriculum, criterion-referenced assessment based on a specific curriculum, 
the Oregon Essential Learning Skills and Common Curriculum Goals. The 
types of results and scores produced from the Oregon Statewide Assessment 
will also be somewhat different from those produced by national, norm-refer- 
enced tests. 



The Oregon Statewide 
Assessment indicates 
the student's perfor- 
mance relative to 
predetermined grade 
level standards of 
performance. 



Student scores on nationally normed achievement tests indicate the student's 
relative standing in comparison to other students at the same grade level who 
took the test. Though helpful, such scores are in truth simply statistical 
distributions. They provide limited guidance for determining whether stu- 
dents have mastered a challenging curriculum or have acquired the knowledge 
and skills needed to advance in school or to move on successfully into adult- 
hood. 

The Department of Education implemented the first statewide assessment of 
the Essential Learning Skills and the Common Curriculum Goals beginning 
with the 1990-91 school year. Under the new assessment program all students 
in grades 3, 5, 8 and 11 are annually assessed on the Essential Learning Skills 
(reading, writing, mathematics, listening skills and study skills). In addition, 
on a rotating schedule students are assessed according to the following sched- 
ule: 



Language Arts CCG (Literature) Spring 1991 

Mathematics and Health CCG Spring 1992 

Physical Education CCG Spring 1994 

Science CCG Spring 1995 

Art, Music and Social Studies CCG Spring 1996 



Because of budget reductions the listening skills and study skills components 
were deleted from the 1992 and 1993 assessments. In addition, writing 
assessment was reduced to two grade levels per year. 

Three levels defined: The Oregon Statewide Assessment indicates students* performance relative to 

predetermined grade level standards. 

1. Basic The basic level denotes only partial mastery of the Essential Learning Skills 

and Common Curriculum Goals at their grade. Students at this level are most 
likely not making satisfactory progress for their grade and probably function- 
ing below grade level expectations. Students at this level would be able to 
answer correctly relatively easy material at their grade level less than 80 
percent of the time. These students may be able to correctly answer an occa- 
sional question from the proficient or advanced category but generally tl. )se 
students can only correctly answer basic questions. 

2. Proficient The proficient level denotes solid, strong, acceptable mastery of the Essential 

Leaning Skills and Common Curriculum Goals at their grade. Students at 
this level are making satisfactory progress and are well prepared for the next 
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grade level of schooling. Students at this level would be able to answer cor- 
rectly questions in the average range of difficulty for their grade level approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the time. These students may be able to correctly answer 
an occasional question from the advanced category but generally these stu- 
dents can consistently answer correctly the basic and proficient questions. 

3. Advanced The advanced level denotes very high, superior performance and students at 

this level are probably functioning above grade level expectations. Students at 
this level would be able to answer correctly the most difficult questions at their 
grade level more than 80 percent of the time. These students are able to 
regularly and consistently answer questions correctly firom the advanced, 
proficient and basic levels. 



Present Evidence in 
Reading 



In 1993 approxi- 
mately 89 percent of 
the 3rd grade stu- 
dents scored at the 
proficient or ad- 
vanced levels; 
approximately 84 
percent of Jie stu- 
dents were at these 
levels in 5th grade. 



The state average score for 3rd grade increased three points from 1991 to 1992 
(201 to 204) but declined one point to 203 in 1993; 5th grade increased by one 
point (214 to 215) from 1991 to 1992 and returned to 214 in 1993; 8th grade 
declined by one point (227 to 226) in 1992 and declined by one point again in 
1993; and 11th grade increased by two points (231 to 233) in 1992 and re- 
mained at 233 in 1993. 

Distribution of Students By Levels of Performance 
READING 



Basic 



Grade 3 




Proficient 



Advanced 



61 




54 






iii[iirtiiii'>i*<'>ftm»<iniiiiii(i<iiiriiiin 


58 





1991 
1992 
1993 



34 
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Grade 5 




Grade 8 



Grade 11 



64 



55 



58 



--21 



28 



53 
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Again in 1993 Approximately 89 percent of the 3rd grade students scored at 
the proficient or advanced levels; approximately 84 percent of the students 
were at these levels in* 5th grade* .^proximately 82 percent of the 8th grade 
students and approximately. 83 percent of the 11th graders were performing at 
these levels. 

In 1992 approximately 89 percent of the 3rd grade students scored at the 
proficient or advanced levels. Approximately 84 percent of the st udents were 
at these levels in 5th and 8th grade while 82 percent were at these levels in 
11th grade. 

In 1991 approximately 85 percent of the students in grades 3, 5 and 8 scored at 
the proficient or advanced levels with approximately 83 percent of the 11th 
grade students functioning at these levels. 



Present Evidence in In 1991, 1992 and again in 1993 more females than males were operating at 
Reading by Gender the proficient and advanced levels in reading in all four grades, 

TABLE 1 



Gender 


Year 


Basic 


ProHcient 


Advanced 












Male 


1991 


16 


62 


22 




1992 


12 


56 


32 




1993 


13 


59 


28 


Female 


1991 


12 


60 


28 




1992 • 


10 


55 


35 




1993 


9 


56 


35 


GRADE 5 










Male 


1991 


18 


63 


19 




1992 


20 


55 


25 




1993 


19 


58 


23 


Female 


1991 


12 


65 


23 




1992 


13 


53 


34 




1993 


13 


. 58 


29 


GRADE 8 










Male 


. 1991 


17 


58 


25 




1992 


20 


59 


21 




1993 


22 


58 


20 


Female 


1991 


10 


60 


30 




1992 


12 


60 


28 




1993 


14 


62 


24 


GRADE 11 










Male 


1991 


26 


53 


21 




1992 


22 


58 


20 




• 1993 


20 


55 


25 


Female • 


1991 


16 


60 


24 




1992 


14 


65 


21 




1993 


13 


59 


28 



54 
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Present Evidence in Compared to the over 80 percent of the students statewide who scored proft- 
Reading by Ethnic cient or advanced, only about two-thirds of the Black students in all four 

Group grades tested were operating at the proficient or advanced levels. American 

Indian and Hispanic students scored slightly higher, but still performed well 
below the state average. Over 75 percent of the Asian students performed at 
the proficient or advanced levels in all four grades tested. 



TABLE 2 READING - GRADE 3 



Ethnic Compositicn 


lear 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


American 


1991 


22 


66 


12 


Indian 


1992 


16 


61 


23 




1993 


18 


64 


18 


Asian/Pacific 


1991 


19 


60 


21 


Islander 


1992 


17 


51 


32 




1993 


14 


56 


29 


Black 


1991 


46 


47 


7 




1992 


39 


47 


14 




1993 


32 


53 


15 


Hispanic 


1991 


26 


64 


10 




1992 


18 


65 


17 




1993 


21 


67 


12 


White 


1991 


12 


62 


26 




1992 


10 


53 


37 




1993 


10 


57 


33 



TABLE 3 READING - GRADE 5 



Ethnic Composition 


Year 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


American 


1991 


23 


68 


9 


Indian 


1992 


27 


58 


15 




1993 


26 


61 


13 


Asian/Pacific 


1991 


17 


61 


22 


Islander 


1992 


20 


54 


26 




1993 


18 


56 


24 


Black 


1991 


34 


56 


10 




1992 


39 


50 


11 




1993 


39 


56 


7 


Hispanic 


1991 


32 


59 


9 




1992 


33 


53 


14 




1993 


33 


58 


9 


White 


1991 


13 


65 


22 




1992 


14 


55 


31 




1993 


14 


56 


28 



36 
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TABLE 4 READING - GRADE 8 



Ethnic CompositioQ 


Year 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


American 


1991 


26 


65 


11 


inaisn 


iyy£ 


Zb 


65 


11 




1993 


30 


61 


9 


Asian/Pacific 


1991 


14 


59 


27 


Islander 


1992 


20 


54 


26 




1993 


20 


56 


24 


Black 


1991 


35 


55 


10 




1992 


37 


56 


9 




19i)3 


37 


56 


9 


Hispanic 


1991 


28 


61 


11 




1992 


30 


58 


12 




1993 


35 


54 


9 


White 


1991 


11 


59 


30 




1992 


14 


60 


26 




1993 


16 


60 


24 



TABLE 6 READING - GRADE 1 1 



Ethnic Composition 


Year 


Basic 


ProHcient 


Advanced 


American 


1991 


38 


53 


9 


Indian 


1992 


27 


63 


10 




1993 


29 


59 


12 


Asian/Pacific 


1991 


32 


51 


17 


Islander 


1992 


28 


55 


17 




^993 


25 


52 


23 


Black 


1991 


49 


43 


8 




1992 


37 


53 


10 




1993 


34 


54 


12 


Hispanic 


1991 


40 


48 


12 




1992 


31 


59 


10 




1993 


33 


53 


14 


White 


1991 


19 


56 


24 




1992 


16 


63 


21 




1993 


15 


57 


28 



Survey Results in The 1993 survey results were very similar to those of the 1991 and 1992 

Reading assessments. Because of limited space only a few of the questions are high- 

lighted in this report. For example, when asked "^Do you like to read?" over 85 
percent of the elementary students agreed ""some or a lot," while about 77 
percent of the secondary students responded similarly. 
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When asked, ^ow often do you read a newspaper outside of school?** about 31 
percent of the elementary students responded daily or almost daily compared 
with the 22 percent who responded similarly in 1992. Less than half of the 
11th graders read the newspaper daily or almost daily outside of school. 



Present Evidence in The state average scores in 1993 remained the same as they were in 1992 at all 
Mathematics four grades. The state average scores in 1993 were 201 for 3rd grade; 214 for 

5th grade; 230 for 8th grade; and 233 for 11th grade. 

The state average score for 3rd grade had increased four points from 1991 to 
1992 (197 to 201); 5th grade was unchanged (214) from 1991 to 1992; 8th grade 
increased by two points (228 to 230) from 1991 to 1992; and 11th grade was 
unchanged (233). 

The 1993 results were similai to those of 1992 in another respect as well. The 
percentage of students who were functioning at either the proficient or ad- 
vanced levels in 1993 ranged between 79 and 83 percent for the 3rd, 5th and 
8th grade students while only 65 percent of the 11th grade students were at 
these levels. 

Distribution of Students By Levels of Performance 
Mathematics 
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In 1992 the percentage of students who were functioning at either the pro/x- 
cient or advanced levels ranged between 81 and 86 percent for the 3rd, 5th and 
8th grade students while only 70 percent of the 11th grade students were at 
these levels. 

In 1991 approximately 75 percent of the students in grades 3, 5 and 8 scored at 
the proficient or advanced levels 'vich approximately 67 percent of the 11th 
grade students functioning at these levels. 



Present Evidence in Each year of the assessment, males and females scored approximately the 

Mathematics by Gender same in all four grades tested but there were a few more males operating at 

the advanced level at each grade. 



TABLE 6 MATHEMATICS 



Grender 


Year 


Basic 




Advanced 


GRADE 3 








Male 


1991 


26 


63 


12 




1992 


17 


64 


19 




1993 


16 


61 


23 


Female 


1991 


24 


67 


9 




1992 


16 


69 


15 




1993 


14 


66 


20 


GRADE 5 








Male 


1991 


24 


63 


13 




1992 


21 


64 


15 




1993 


22 


61 


17 


Female 


1991 


21 


69 


10 




1992 


18 


70 


12 




1993 


21 


66 


13 


GRADE 8 








Male 


1991 


25 


60 


15 




1992 


17 


61 


22 




1993 


18 


62 


20 


Female 


1991 


24 


64 


12 




1992 


15 


67 


18 




1993 


16 


68 


16 


GRADE 11 








Male 


1991 


32 


54 


14 




1992 


29 


55 


16 




1993 


34 


50 


16 


Female 


1991 


34 


58 


8 




1992 


30 


61 


9 




1993 


36 


55 


9 



39 
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Present Evidence in The improvement in math scores at the 3rd grade from 1991 to 1992 was 
Mathematics by Ethnic especially evident in American Indian^ Black and Hispanic students. These 
Group higher score levels were maintained in 1993. However, the Black students 

again in 1993 maintained a fairly high percentage of students at the basic level 
in grades 5, 8 and 11. About 85 percent of the Asian students in 1993 in 
grades 3, 5 and 8 scored in the proficient or advanced range. This percentage 
again dips to about 70 percent in the 11th grade. 

TABLE 7 MATHEMATICS - GRADE 3 





Year 


Baaic 


PhKi Ac lent 


Advanced. 


American 


1991 


40 


56 


4 


Indian 


1992 


22 


66 


12 




1993 


25 


65 


10 


Asian/Pacific 


1991 


22 


67 


11 


Islander 


1992 


14 


61 


25 




1993 


14 


61 


25 


Black 


1991 


51 


44 


5 




1992 


34 


57 


9 




1993 


35 


55 


10 


Hispanic 


1991 


43 


53 


4 




1992 


28 


65 


7 




1993 


32 


57 


7 


White 


1991 


23 


66 


11 




1992 


15 


67 


18 




1993 


13 


67 


22 



TABLE 8 MATHEMATICS - GRADE 5 



Ethnic Composition 


Year 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


American 


1991 


38 


58 


4 


Indian 


1992 


35 


61 


4 




1993 


33 


62 


5 


Asian/Pacific 


1991 


20 


64 


16 


Islander 


1992 


16 


63 


21 




1993 


18 


62 


20 


Black 


1991 


38 


56 


7 




1992 


39 


55 


6 




1993 


42 


50 


8 


Hispanic 


1991 


42 


54 


4 




1992 


40 


56 


4 




1993 


42 


54 


4 


White 


1991 


21 


67 


12 




1992 


17 


69 


14 




1993 


19 


65 


16 
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TABLE 9 MATHEMATICS • GRADE 8 



Ethnic Composition 


Year 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 






43 


53 


4 


Indian 


1992 


27 


66 


7 




1993 


29 


64 


7 




1991 


22 




22 


Islander 


1992 


16 


66 


28 




1993 


14 


58 


28 


Black 


1991 


51 


43 


6 




1992 


50 


43 


7 




1993 


48 


43 


9 


Hispanic 


1991 


44 


51 


5 




1992 


28 


63 


9 




1993 


37 


56 


7 


White 


1991 


22 


64 


14 




1992 


14 


65 


21 




1993 


14 


66 


20 



TABLE 10 MATHEMATICS - GRADE 1 1 



Ethnic Composition 


Year 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


American 


1991 


55 


41 


4 


Indian 


1992 


47 


48 


5 




1993 


56 


40 


4 


Asian/Pacific 


1991 


32 


56 


12 


Islander 


1992 


31 


55 


14 




1993 


32 


54 


14 


Black 


1991 


60 


46 


4 




1992 


56 


41 


3 




1993 


57 


39 


4 


Hispanic 


1991 


53 


44 


3 




1992 


47 


47 


6 




1993 


53 


41 


6 


White 


1991 


31 


58 


11 




1992 


27 


60 


13 




1993 


33 


54 


13 



Survey Results in The 1993 survey results were very similar to those of 1991 and 1992. Because 

Reading of limited space only a few of the questions are highlighted in this report. For 

example, when asked to respond to, am good in mathematics"* over 85 
percent of the 3rd and 5th grade students responded **true or sort of true" and 
only about 69 percent of the 11th grade students did. 
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Similarly, when asked to respond to ''Do you like mathematics?" about 80 
percent of the elementary students agreed ''some or a lot" while only about 64 
percent of the 11th grade students did. 

Background on Writing The writing assessment involves the scoring of an original piece of writing for 
Assessment each student (grades 3, 5, 8 and 11). The students are allowed 45 minutes on 

each of three consecutive days to produce and edit a final piece of writing. 
Only the final draft of their writing is scored. Students are assigned a score of 
1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 in each of six areas; ideas/content, organization, voice, word 
choice, sentence fluency and conventions. A score of three is considered to 
have a balance of strengths and weaknesses. 

Each piece of writing is scored by two independent raters with discrepancies 
referred to a third rater for resolution. The results are presented as the 
percentage of students who received a particular score (1-5) for each writing 
trait. In 1991 all students in grades 3, 5, 8 and 11 participated in the writing 
assessment. However, due to budget reductions only grade 3 and 8 partici- 
pated in 1992 while grades 5 and 11 participated in 1993. 

Present Evidence in Again in 1993 (as in 1991 and 1992) there is evidence that Oregon students are 
Writing strong writers. The performance of the 11th grade students, in particular, is 

noticeably improved from the last assessment in 1991. 

TABLE 11 PERCENTAGES BY TRAITS - GRADE 11 

Id««s Org»niutioB Voic« Word S«nUnc« Conventions 

Choice Fluency Year 

No Score L9 
1.9 



1 


0.9 


1.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.7 


1.6 


1991 




0.8 


1.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.6 


0.9 


1993 


2 


14.6 


17.1 


8.1 


7.7 


11.8 


15.2 


1991 




11.4 


14.7 


8.3 


7.2 


10.5 


13.0 


1993 


3 


46.8 


49.6 


48.5 


59.8 


50.3 


42.7 


1991 




38.2 


40.4 


38.5 


53.1 


43.8 


36.8 


1993 


4 


29.2 


25.2 


34.1 


25.4 


30.0 


33.0 


1991 




35.9 


32.7 


38.1 


30.3 


34.9 


37.5 


1993 


5 


6.5 


6.2 


7.1 


5.1 


5.4 


5.5 


1991 




11.7 


9.1 


12.8 


7.1 


8.3 


9.9 


1993 


Is and 2s 


16.5 


18.2 


8.4 


7.9 


12.5 


16.8 


1991 




12.2 


16.9 


8.7 


7.5 


11.1 


13.9 


1993 


3s 


46.8 


49.6 


48.5 


59.8 


50.3 


37.9 


1991 




38.2 


40.4 


38.5 


53.1 


43.8 


46.6 


1993 


4s and 5s 


35.7 


30.4 


41.2 


30.5 


35.4 


38.5 


1991 




47.6 


41.8 


50.9 


37.4 


43.2 


47.4 


1993 
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The percentage of students in the 11th grade scoring a 4 or a 5 (on a 5 point 
scale) increased (seven to nine percentage points) in all six areas of writing 
traits which were assessed. 



PERCENTAGES BY TRAITS - GRADE 11 

Is and 28 1 | 3s 4s and 5s I - I No Score 



Ideas 




47 



38 



1991 
1993 



Organ- 
ization 

















nritfiiirmiM j 









1991 
1993 



Voice 



E 



48 



38 



1991 
1993 



Word 
Choice 



60 



53 



1991 
1993 



Fluency 













44 









1991 
1993 



Con- 
ventions 



B 



g 38 






^^•^ ^L$=j!i 




46 


...... .....y 















1991 
1993 



The 11th grade students also seem to have improved dramatically (fifteen 
percentage points or more) in the areas of Descriptive, Narrative and Imagina- 
tive writing while maintaining strong performance in Expository and Persua- 
sive writing. 
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PERCENTAGES BY MODES - GRADE 11 



Is and 2s 



Descriptive 




3s i 



48 and Ss 



^ No Scored 
OffMode 



1 


:❖^x•^^xw^:wx•^:w^w^x^'•^:•:•:^•x■:•^^^v, 


8 


1991 


1 33 




4 


1993 



Expository 







4 


^ 42 




8 



1991 
1993 



Imagina- 
tive 



2fi 


46 




3 


14 




SO 




10 



Narrative 



I 



■ 




5 




32 




4 



1991 
1993 

1991 
1993 



Persuasive 




47 




40 





1991 
1993 



The percentage of students in 5th grade scoring a ^ or higher (on a 5 point 
scale) is about the same as in the last assessment in 1991 but there are fewer 
5th grade students scoring a 4 or 5 in the writing traits of Word Choice, 
Sentence Fluency and Conventions. 
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TABLE 12 PERCENTAGES BY MODES - GRADE 1 1 





Dmn iptiv 


Expository 


Iiiia0ijuitiv« 


Narrmtiv« 


Pervumsiv^ 


Year 


No Score/ 


2.7 


4.1 


2.6 


4.9 


2.1 




Off Mode 


4.1 


2.5 


9.6 


4.2 


1.2 




1 


1.5 


2^6 


3!o 


1.6 


1.9 


1991 




13 


2-1 


2.1 


0.7 


2.3 


1993 


2 


14.4 


15.9 


23.0 


12.3 


20.6 


1991 




10.3 


18.1 


11.6 


6.9 


18.5 


1993 


3 


45.1 


40.0 


45.5 


46.8 


47.2 


1991 




33.1 


42.4 


30.2 


31.8 


39.7 


1993 


4 


29.2 


29.0 


21.3 


27.4 


23.6 


1991 




36.8 


27.5 


31.5 


38.9 


29.4 


1993 


5 


7.2 


8.4 


4.6 


7.0 


4.6 


1991 




14.4 


7.4 


14.9 


17.5 


8.8 


1993 


Is and 2s 


15.9 


18.5 


26.0 


13.9 


22.5 


1991 




11.6 


20.2 


13.7 


7.6 


20.8 


1993 


3s 


45.1 


40.0 


45.5 


46.8 


47.2 


1991 




33.1 


42.4 


30.2 


31.8 


39.7 


1993 


4s and 5s 


36.4 


37.4 


25.9 


34.4 


28.2 


1991 




51.2 


34.9 


46.4 


56.4 


38.2 


1993 



TABLE 13 PERCENTAGES BY TRAITS - GRADE 5 

Ideas Orgmnization Voice Word Sentence Conventions 

Choice Fluency Year 

No Score 1.3 
1.1 



1 


2.8 


3.9 


1.2 


0.9 


1.7 


3.3 


1991 




1.8 


3.0 


1.3 


0.8 


1.6 


2.4 


1993 


2 


22.9 


29.6 


15.9 


14.8 


18.9 


18.7 


1991 




22.0 


29.7 


17.8 


14.5 


22.4 


23.7 


1993 


3 


44.8 


44.1 


48.7 


58.5 


49.6 


37.9 


1991 




46.1 


45.8 


49.7 


64.4 


51.8 


45.6 


1993 


4 


23.5 


17.9 


27.8 


21.2 


24.4 


29.9 


1991 




24.4 


17.7 


25.9 


16.9 


20.2 


23.5 


1993 


5 


4.7 


3.2 


5.1 


3.3 


4.1 


8.8 


1991 




4.5 


2.7 


4.1 


2.3 


2.8 


3.8 


1993 


Is and 2s 


25.7 


33.5 


17.1 


15.7 


20.6 


22.0 


1991 




23.8 


32.7 


19.1 


15.3 


24.0 


26.1 


1993 


3s 


44.8 


44.1 


48.7 


68.5 


49.6 


37.9 


1991 




46.1 


45.8 


49.7 


64.4 


51.8 


45.6 


1993 


4s and 5s 


28.2 


21.1 


32.9 


24.5 


28.5 


38.7 


1991 




28.9 


20.4 


30.0 


19.2 


23.0 


27.3 


1993 
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PERCENTAGES BY TRAITS - GRADE 5 





Con- 
ventions 



22 • 


38 






2(5 


■ 


46 







The scores in the area of Organization for both 5th grade and 11th grade 
students continues to be relatively low. Student performance in this trait 
continues to be lower than on all other writing traits assessed. Similar pat- 
terns have appeared in previous writing assessments in the 3rd and 8th grades 
as well. 
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PERCENTAGES BY MODES • GRADE 5 



Is and 2s 



Descriptive 




3s 4s and 5s | 1 No Score/ 

OfFMode 



43 



37 



^^^^^^ 



1991 
1993 



Expository 


30 


39 




9 




;}() 


38 


' U 

: >. 


8 



1991 
1993 



Imaginative 




41 



38 



m .t ■ .uf' 



8 



1991 
1993 



Narrative 




42 



43 



y": -'■ ;V.V. -V< -V-'- V!*.?-*;'-*- 



1991 
1993 



Persuasive 






'!'■; 


18 


1991 




^ 




6 


1993 



The 5th grade students also seem to have improved in the areas of Descriptive 
and Imaginative writing. 
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TABLE 14 PERCENTAGES BY MODES - GRADE 6 





Daacripti^ 


1 Expository 


Iwginativ 




PorauaaiTO 


NO score/ 


2.4 


8.7 


3.1 


3.2 


17.9 




Off Mode 


11.0 


7.5 


5.8 


3.5 


6.1 




1 


4.3 


5.4 


4.9 


3.8 


5.9 


1991 




4.1 


4.9 


3.1 


3.0 


6.6 


1993 


2 


25.8 


24.7 


23.8 


21.9 


22.6 


1991 




20.2 


24.8 


18.5 


18.9 


29.8 


1993 


3 


43.1 


39.4 


40.7 


42.6 


35.9 


1991 




36.6 


38.5 


37.6 


42.4 


37.2 


1993 


4 


20.4 


18.1 


22.4 


22.6 


14.7 


1991 




22.2 


20.1 


27.1 


25.6 


17.8 


1993 


5 


4.0 


3.7 


5.2 


6.0 


3.0 


1991 




5.9 


4.3 


8.0 


6.5 


3.6 


1993 


Is and 2s 


30.1 


30.1 


28.7 


26.7 


28.5 


1991 




24.3 


29.7 


21.6 


21.9 


36.4 


1993 


3s 


43.1 


39.4 


40.7 


42.6 


35.9 


1991 




36.6 


38.5 


37.6 


42.4 


37.2 


1993 


4s and Ss 


24.4 


21.8 


27.6 


28.6 


17.7 


1991 




28.1 


24.4 


35.1 


32.1 


21.4 


1993 



Survey Results in Because of limited space only a few of the questions are highlighted in this 

Writing report. When asked to respond to the question, •*How much do you usually like 

to write?" about 73 percent of the 5th grade students responded *Very much or 
somewhat" while about 69 percent of the 11th graders did. 



Other Survey Results The 1993 survey results were generally very similar to those of 1991 and 1992. 

The survey results indicated that over a third of the secondary students (35 
percent of 8th grade students and 41 percent of 11th grade students) skip 
breakfast three or more times a week or more and nearly half (41 percent of 
8th grade students and 48 percent of 11th grade students) skip lunch twice a 
week or more. 

Two out of three of the 11th grade students sleep seven hours or less and one 
out three 11th grade students work eight hours or more a week (not counting 
weekends or vacations). 
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The Future of the The Department of Education implemented the first statewide assessment of 

Oregon Statewide the Essential Learning Skills and the Common Curriculum Goals beginning 

Assessment Program with the 1990-91 school year. Under the new assessment program all students 

in grades 3, 5» 8 & 11 were to be assessed annually on the Essential Learning 
Skills. In addition, on a rotating schedule students in these four grades were 
to be assessed in the Common Curriculum Goals (CCG). The assessment 
program was designed to assist schools & districts to conduct evaluations of 
their instructional programs and to provide information to the pubUc and to 
policy makers. 

The 21st Century Schools legislation introduced the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery and the Certificate of Advanced Mastery. These new assessments 
focus on individual students and their level of proficiency. It also incorporates 
a portfolio of evidence approach to collecting student work. The challenge for 
the future will be to develop the new portfolio system and integrate (where 
possible) these two different assessment systems which serve very different 
purposes and audiences. 



GRADUATE Very little consistent data exists on follow-up of Oregon lugh school graduates. 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES The information that is available is collected through studies and surveys with 

no follow-up on the need for change to improve the system. Significant plan- 
ning is needed to address this issue. 

The Department of Education collects and reports information on total number 
of students and numbers of students graduating. This data gives a base on 
which to begin graduation follow-up study. 



Total Number of Students 





Enrolled 








(October 1) 


In Grade 12 


Graduated 


1989 


472,394 


30,473 


26,903 


1990 


484,652 


29,693 


25,564 


1991 


498,614 


30,321 


24,702 


1992 


476,522 


29,447 


25,300 



Data collected and published in 1990 by the Oregon College Board Guide to 
High Schools included information about post secondary graduate plans by 
graduating students. This data does not reflect a statewide total but does give 
a view of what plans students had at the time of graduation. 

34.00% plan to attend four-year college 

23.75% plan to attend two-year college 

4.80% plan to attend vocational/technical institution 

5.80% plan to join military 

26.90% plan to work 

4.70% other 
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Information considered to be of value but not available at this time includes: 
(1) number of high school graduates attending both Oregon and non-Oregon 
colleges and universities; (2) number of Oregon graduates starting and com- 
pleting a post secondary program; (3) follow-up on students not completing the 
program. 

The Carl Perkins reporting requirements of graduates enrolled in professional 
technical education programs and the Workforce Quality Council development 
of a Shared Information System will be implemented in and provide informa- 
tion for the 1993-94 school year. 

For the class of 1992, 72 percent of the students graduated in four years. This 
percentage has held steady over the last five years. The percentage of students 
completing four years of high school was 77. The additional five percent are 
students who stayed in school all four years but were short of diploma require^ 
ments at the end of the fourth year. 

That a student does not earn a diploma in four years does not mean the stu- 
dent will never earn one. Many of these students complete their diploma 
requirements over the summer or return in the fall as 5th year seniors. Data 
from the Census Bureau shows that non-graduates continue their efforts to 
earn diplomas. 

The 1990 Census shows that 82 percent of Oregon's population (78.4% nation- 
ally) age 25 and above has attained a high school diploma. The Current 
Population Report for 1992^ (published by the Census Bureau) shows that in 
the 25-34 age group, diploma attainment is 86.1 percent. Projecting this 
proportion to Oregon's Census data, would indicate that nearly 90 percent of 
Oregon's population attains a hi^ school diploma by age 34. 

Oregon has had a formal dropout coimt since 1988-89, which shows a down- 
ward trend in each year. A dropout is basically defined by statute as a student 
who withdraws from school without receiving a high school diploma or alterna- 
tive award. Districts provide a variety of information on each student, so 
dropouts can be described by several characteristics. 

• The dropout rate for Hispanic students is more than double the overall 
statewide rate, and the dropout rate for Black students is 56 percent 
higher than the overall rate. 

• Students have a slightly higher likelihood of dropping out of larger 
high schools. 

• Most dropouts were significantly deficient in credits, with only 21 
percent having enough credits to graduate on schedule. 

• A high proportion of dropouts (37 percent) were enrolled in the school 
district one year or less. 

• Students, almost all of whom were no-shows from the previous term, 
have a higher likelihood of dropping out in early fall. 
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• Reasons for dropping out most often cited by school personnel include 
non-attendance, lack of motivation, lack of credits, lack of achievement 
and lack of a stable home situation. 

The dropout reporting system has been a catalyst for high schools to begin or 
augment dropout prevention programs. We expect dropout rates to fall in the, 
future, with a corresponding increase in graduation rates. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) established a uniform 
nationwide dropout reporting system in 1991-92. Each state will report its 
1991-92 dropout data to NCES in MarchO^S, and NCES will publish the first 
uniform state-by-state dropout rates in November 1993. Oregon's dropout 
reporting system was designed with the national system in mind. Its data is 
comparable to national reporting requirements. 



SCHOLASTIC 
APTITUDE TEST (SAT) 
RESULTS 

Background 



The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) is designed to measure verbal and quanti- 
tative (mathematical) skills that are related to academic performance in 
college. This test is developed and administered by the College Board. The 
SAT is a voluntary test but scores are often required as part of an application 
to many colleges and universities. The scores on the SAT are intended to help 
predict the college academic performance of individual students. The SAT is a 
2 1/2 hour, multiple-choice test. Student performance on the SAT is reported 
on a scale of 200 to 800. 



A similar test is developed and administered by the American College Testing 
(ACT) in Iowa City, Iowa. Because relatively few Oregon students take the 
ACT exam, no data on the ACT exam has been provided in this report. 



Present Evidence 



For the third year in a 
row, Oregon's college- 
bound students have 
shown increases in both 
verbal and math scores, 
and have maintained 
their number one 
ranking among the 23 
states in which at least 
40 percent participated. 
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In 1993, for the third year in a row, Oregon students ranked first among the 
23 states with at least 40 percent participation in the SAT program. College 
bound Oregon students' math scores averaged 492, a 6 point increase from the 
previous year. On the verbal test the Oregon average was 441, up 2 points 
from 1992. The percentage of Oregon students taking the test rose one point, 
from 55 to 56 percent. Nationwide, the math average was 478, up 2 points, 
while the verbal score was 424, up 1 point. 

In 1991, Oregon moved from second to first among the 23 states that had at 
least 40 percent of their high school seniors take the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
and continued to hold that position in 1992. The average verbal score for 
Oregon students was 431 in 1981 and rose to 444 in 1986 and 1987. In recent 
years the average verbal score has stabilized at about 439. The national 
average verbal score in 1981 was 424, rose to about 430 in 1986 and in recent 
years has leveled off at about 423. 

The average Oregon mathematics score in 1981 was 469 and has consistently 
been in the mid-4806 raoige for the past several years. The national average 
mathematics score in 1981 was 466 and has been steadily in the mid-470s in 
recent years. 
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Student Achievement 



The average percentage of Oregon high school graduates who took the SAT has 
climbed steadily in recent years. For example, in 1982 only 42 percent took the 
SAT exam while in 1990 that number had risen to 49 percent In 1991 and 
1992 nearly 55 percent of the high school graduates participated. According to 
the College Board, which administers the SAT, scores usually drop when a 
higher percentage of students participate. 

Both nationally and in Oregon males tend to score slightly higher than females 
in verbal skills and substantially higher in mathematics. The following tables 
summarize the national and Oregon scores as well as the score for Oregon 
males and females. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Results 



Verbal Mathematics 





Oregon 


National 


Oregon 


National 


1993 


441 


424 


492 


478 


1992 


439 


423 


486 


476 


1991 


439 


422 


483 


474 


1990 


439 


424 


484 


476 


1989 


443 


427 


484 


476 


1988 


441 


428 


482 


476 


1987 


444 


430 


484 


476 


1986 


444 


431 


486 


475 


1981 


431 


424 


469 


466 



Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Results by Gender 

Verbal Mathematics 
(Oregon) (Oregon) 





Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1993 


442 


441 


518 


468 


1992 


442 


436 


511 


464 


1991 


441 


436 


507 


461 


1990 


443 


435 


509 


461 


1989 


447 


438 


509 


462 


1988 


446 


436 


505 


460 


1987 


448 


441 


512 


459 


1986 


448 


441 


513 


461 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAMS/ SERVICES 



REGULAR AND 

ADVANCED 

PROGRAMS 

Background 



Present Evidence 



/ 



Gender Distributions 



j In Tnathematics, gender 

distributions are near 
j 50:50at all levels 

except calculus; the 
; same holds for biologj' 
: and beginning chemis- 
1 try. However in ad- 
j vanced chemistry, both 

levels of physics and all 

computer science 
j courses, males outnun- 
! ber females by substan- 
i tial margins. 



Statewide course enrollment data has been gathered since Fall 1991. As a part 
of the annual Fall Survey, schools with secondary students currently provide 
this information for mathematics, computer science and science courses. The 
course categories are from a general set used in a biennial nationvvide surv^ey 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO), and thus facilitate state 
comparisons with national findings. The most current available national data 
is from 1990. / 

At the middle/junior high school level, over 95 percent of the students continue 
to enroll in at least one math class in each of the 7th and 8th grade years. In 
science, about half of the students enroll in general, life and earth science 
courses, and slightly over one quarter enroll in physical science. There is no 
way to determine from available data how much overlap (students taking more 
than one of the courses) there is among these courses. 

Based on the Fall 1992 survey, enrollments are up in nearly all courses. More 
than 8 in 10 high school students (82%) are projected to enroll in the first level 
of formal mathematics (e.g.. Algebra 1). This estimate is up by 10 percentage 
points from the Fall 1991 estimate reported last year. The percentage of 
students projected to complete the formal math sequence through calculus 
(Level 5) is about 1 in ten, the same as reported for last year. About one-fourth 
of the students enroll in the entry level computer science course, and 7 percent 
continue to advanced courses in this area. In science, nearly all students enroll 
in first year biology, while about 12 percent continue to the advanced level. 
Enrollments in first year chemistry, physics and earth science drop ofTto 42 
percent, 20.5 and 16 percent, respectively; these latter estimates are up 1-6 
percentage points from last year. 

In the Fall 1992 survey, sufficient numbers of schools included gender informa- 
tion for their course enrollments to permit analysis. Gender distributions in 
middle school mathematics courses are quite close to 50:50. The same is true 
for high school mathematics in all but the most advanced courses where the 
ratios are about 55 male:45 female. A plausible explanation for this phenom- 
enon lies in the state's recent emphasis on a graduation requirement for 2 
years of formal mathematics including Algebra I plus an additional course of 
equal or greater complexity. This should be welcome news for those concerned 
about the involvement of female students in formal mathematics instruction. 

In computer science and physical science courses, the picture is not so encour- 
aging. For computer science at the middle school and beginning high school 
levels, males out number females 55:45 and 58:42, respectively. The gap 
widens at the advanced levels to 70:30. 

In the physical sciences, genders are well balanced for both beginning and 
advanced (Advanced Program) biology. Again, however, in advanced chemistrv 
and both beginning and advanced physics, males outnumber females by 
substantial margins. 
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Student Participation in Programs and Services 



National Comparisons 



In Algebra I, the 
begiiming level, Oregon 
has gained about 10 
percentage points, 
which places slightly 
above die 1990 na- 
tional enrollment 
average, while for the 
two more advanced 
mathematics levels and 
all three levels of 
science courses, Oregon 
enrollment is about the 
same or slightly above 
the national average. 



The Future 



Data published in 1990 by the Council of Chief State School Officers was 
reported last year to provide comparisons between Oregon and national pat- 
terns of enrollment in certain key high school mathematics and science 
courses. While new national data was not available, new Oregon enrollment 
percentages have been added to the graph to show trends from the previous 
patterns. The graph shows Oregon's 1992 and 1991 enrollment projections (in 
parentheses) compared to states with the highest and lowest enrollment 
percentages, and to the overall national average, for beginning, middle and 
advanced level courses. In Alg^ra I, the beginning lewi of mathematics in 
these comparisons, the Oregon survey indicates that the enrollment rate, 
currently 82%, approximates the 1990 national average (81%). For the other 
two mathematics levels, and all three levels of science courses Oregon enroll- 
ment projections have increased to is about the same or slightly above the 1990 
national average. 



For the second year, Oregon has gathered enrollment data for science and 
mathematics, and can now begin to examine trends and gender patterns in 
these areas. However, to complete the picture we still need to begin surveying 
for comparable data for the several other subject areas (language arts, social 
sciences, music, arts, health, physical education), and for the lower grade 
levels. We also need to further examine gender and racial/etlinic representa- 
tion in the various subjects. 
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Estimated Proportions of High School Students 
Taking Key Courses in Mathematics and Science 













T 


Hi^hSUte 


LowSUte 


Nftiional Average 


j Oregon 



MATHEMATICS 



SCIENCE 




Algebra II 
Algebra I Calculus 



Chemistry, 1st Yr 
Biology, Ist Yr Physics, Ist Yr 



*Opegon percenUges in parentheses are from previous year. 
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Student Participation in Programs and Services 



Algebra 1, (MS) 
Algebra 1 , (HS) 
Geometry 
Algebra 2 
Trigonometry 
Calculus 
AP Calculus 

Computer Sci (MS) 
Computer Sci (HS1) 
Computer Sci (HS2) 

Computer Sci (AP) 



Estimated^ Oregon Secondary Course Enrollments by Gender 



Biology 1 
Biology 2-AP 
Chemistry 1 
Chemistry 2-AP 
Physics 1 
Physics 2-AP 

0% 



.49% 



49%. 



57% : 



25% 



Pi 












I 1 1 
I 1 1 


:• -50%::. = 







50% 



75% 



100% 



m% FEMALE 
□ % MALE 



'Estimated from fall ftnrollment survey returns 



SPECIAL EDUCATION Special education programs in Oregon provide individualized education plans 
PROGRAMS (lEPs) to children and young adults with disabilities from age 0 to 21. Special 

education and related services are mandated by the Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act (IDEA), PL 101-476, formerly the Education for the Handi- 
capped Act, PL 94-142 (1975). The national Office of Special Education Pro- 
grams prepares annual reports to Congress containing important information 
on the input, context and process of special education along with graduation, 
dropout and special study reports. 

The assessment of outcomes in the education of students with disabilities has 
focused primarily on post school outcomes. According to the National Center 
on Educational Outcomes (NCEO), however, more specific attempts are needed 
to assess the educational outcomes of students with disabilities. This section 
of the Report Card explores aspects of assessing such outcomes. 

Special education in Oregon preceded the landmark federal legislation often 
referred to as PL 94-142. A national right to a free appropriate public educa- 
tion for children with disabilities followed close behind other civil rights 
legislation. Over the last twenty years schools and school districts have taken 
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Student Participation in Programs and Services 



increasing responsibility for all of the students residing within their bound- 
aries. Today 95 percent of students with disabilities receive their education in 
public school settings alongside their non-disabled peers. Most of theee stu- 
dents attend a school close to their home. 

On December 1, 1992 there were 60,422 children with disabilities age 0 
through 21 receiving special education and/or related services in Oregon. 
There were 2,332 preschool children from age 0 through 4. The table below 
displays the total population of special education students reported on the 
December 1991 and 1992 child counts and shows the breakdown lor school-age 
and preschool children. 



Special Education Annual Child Count 
December 1, 1991 and 1992 
Breakdown by Age Group 



Age Groupings 


1991 


1^ 


0-5 years 


3,943 


4,222 


6-21 years 


52,759 


56,200 


Totals 


56,702 


60,422 



TTiere were 51,930 school-age children with disabilities ages 6 to 21 attending 
public school districts in Oregon in 1991 and there were 56,200 school age 
children with disabilities in 1992. Approximately 81 percent, 42,734 of these 
students in 1991 and 45,522 in 1992, have mild disabilities and are expected 
to meet the same benchmarks as their nondisabled peers, when provided with 
special education and related services. These students come to school with the 
ability to meet Oregon's education goals for the 21st Century and with unique 
learning challenges. 

National Comparisons Approximately 10.5 percent of Oregon's school-age population receive special 

education services in public schools. The table on the next page compares 
Oregon with other states whose proportion of special education students ages 5 
to 17 is similar to Oregon's. 
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Proportion of Students in School Districts 
Receiving Special Education 
Age 5 to 17 



States 



Special Ed Percent in 
General Ed (IDEA/Chl-SOP) Special Ed 




Iowa 

New Mexico 
Indiana 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Minnesota 
North Carolina 
South Dakota 
New York 
New Hampshire 



478,734 
284,438 
958,350 
270,389 
580,000 
472^94 
692,100 

1,078,153 
127,115 

2,572,500 
167,386 



52,157 
30,902 

102,491 
28,715 
60,672 
49,161 
71,851 

111,572 
13,019 

260,137 
16,795 



10.89 
10.86 
10.69 
10.62 
10.46 
10.41 
10.38 
10.35 
10.24 
10.11 
10.03 



Source: State Special Education Outcomes 1991: A Report on State Activities in the 
Assessment of Educational Outcomes for Students with DisaMities, University of 
Minnesota. This report is prodiiced by the National Center on Educational Out- 
comes in collaboration with St. Cloud State University and the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Special Education (NASDE). 

In their report on State Special Education Outcomes, the National Center on 
Educational Outcomes addresses state-level assessment of achievement. There 
are three major findings of the center in this area: 

• State-level outcomes information is generated most often from large- 
scale general education assessments in which students with mild 
disabilities may participate, but the extent to which they participate is 
uncertain. 

• Most states in which students with disabilities participate in academic 
achievement assessments do not report the data on these students. 

• Despite state-level guidelines on who may be excluded from assess- 
ments and how to make testing accommodations for students with 
disabilities, variations in participation SJjggest that there is inconsis- 
tent implementation of the criteria. 

These findings support a recent review of participation in statewide achieve- 
ment testing for students with disabilities. Participation in the 1992 Oregon 
Statewide Assessment conducted in October 1992 provided unclear results 
regarding participation. The following table displays special education partici- 
pation rates in the statewide assessment activity in reading. Although most 
students in Oregon participated in the assessment, it is impossible to know 
from existing data about the level of participation for students with disabili- 
ties. 
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1992 Oregon Statewide Assessment 
Special/General Education Figures Over Two Years 
Participation in Reading 



Grade 3 Grade 6 Graded 





Oct-91 


Oct-92 


Oct-91 


Oct-92 


Oct-91 


Oct-92 


General Education 














General Ektucation Enroll. 


41,340 


41,421 


39,838 


41,926 


38,201 


41,926 


Tested in Reading 


37,533 


37,410 


37,163 


38,681 


34,646 


38,681 


Percent tested 


90.79 


90.32 


93.29 


92.26 


90.69 


92.26 


Special Education 














Projected Spec Educ Enroll. 


5,404 


5,692 


5,609 


6,021 


4,226 


4,547 


Actual Sp«c Educ Modified 


725 


1,072 


501 


871 


271 


357 


Percent of Spec Educ 


13.42 


18.83 


8.93 


14.47 


6.41 


7.85 
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The Future 



Over the next five 
years Oregon needs 
to develop a clear 
picture of the perfor- 
mance of students 
with disabilities on 
outcome indicators. 



A significant number of students with mild disabilities already are included to 
some extent in state assessments of academic achievement. But the useful- 
ness of the assessment data is diminished by inconsistent inclusion decisions^ 
variable accommodation guidelines and limited attention to evaluations of the 
performance of students with disabilities. 

Over the next five years Oregon needs to develop a clear picture of the perfor- 
mance of students with disabilities on outcome indicators. Initially Oregon 
must address the participation of students with disabilities in statewide 
assessment efforts. Once students with disabilities are adequately repre- 
sented in state assessment activities the Oregon Department of Education can 
begin to examine their level of performance on outcome indicators. 



OREGON 

PREKINDERGARTEN 
PROGRAM 

Purpose of the Program 



The Oregon Legislature established the Oregon Prekindergarten Program 
(OFF) in 1987 to provide a preventive approach to meeting the needs of low- 
income^ three- and four-year-old children. The comprehensive social, health 
and educational services are designed to better prepare children to meet the 
demands that will face them in sdiool and in later life. The Oregon 
Prekindergarten Program requires that no less than 10 percent of enrollment 
opportunities in each OPP must be available for children with disabilities and 
that services must be provided to meet their special needs. 



Comprehensive educa- 
tion and social services 
for eligible 3 and 4 year 
olds. 



The Early Childhood Initiatives Advisory Committee has representatives from 
parent groups, education, child care, social and health services. This commit- 
tee advises the Superintendent, Commissioner of Community Colleges and the 
State Board on matters related to the program. 

Any non-sectarian organization is eligible to apply for grant fimds through the 
program to establish and maintain new or expanded prekindergarten pro- 
grams. 
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The OPP is administered within the Oregon Department of Education, Office 
of Student Services. Two full time early childhood specialists operate the 
application and grant program, provide technical assistance to local programs 
and oversee the evaluation of the OPP. The early childhood specialists work 
closely with early childhood special education staff to coordinate services for 
students with disabilities. 

Prekindergarten programs served 2,248 children (and their families) in 1992- 
93. The following listing of Oregon programs shows the number of students in 
each OPP program, the program cuts and new numbers for 1993-94. Program 
cuts are due to rising program costs and biennium budget limitations. In 
collaboration with federal Head Start, 6,123 eligible three- and four-year-old 
children will be served in 1993-94. 

Prekindergarten programs such as the OPP have been shown to be especially 
effective in preventing problems. Research confirms and common sense tells 
us that preventing problems is more cost effective than remediating them. 



Oregon Prekindergarten Programs - 1992-93 



PROGRAM 



WAS 

(1992-93) 



CUT 



NEW NUMBERS 
(1993-94) 



Albina 

Children's Learning Center 

Clackamas Children's Comm. 

Clackamas ESD 

Columbia-Pacific 

Deschutes-Crook 

Eastern Oregon State College 

Family Head Start 

(Harney County) 

Kidco 

Klamath Family Head Start 
Lane County Head Start 
Malheur Co. CDC 
Mid-Columbia 
MIC 

Mt. Hood C. C. 
Neighborhood House 
OSU 
PPS 

Salem/Keizer SD 

South Coast 

Southern Oregon 

Sunshine Children's Center 

Tri -County 

Umatilla-Morrow 

UCAN 

Washington Co. 
Yamhill 



120 
51 

140 
75 
18 

112 
15 

134 
64 

114 
60 

160 
60 
20 
80 

184 
54 
32 

136 
55 

145 
88 
24 
40 
68 
37 

126 
36 



32 
0 

30 
C 

18 

21 
0 

37 
4 

23 
0 

40 
6 

20 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

36 
0 
0 
0 

19 
8 
2 



88 
51 

110 
75 
0 
91 
15 
97 
60 
91 
60 

120 
54 
0 
80 

154 
54 
32 

136 
55 

114 
52 
24 
40 
68 
18 

118 
34 



TOTALS 



2^48 



357 



1391 



59 



78 
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The federal Office of Management and Budget (0MB) 1993 poverty level 
guidelines for a family of four allows an upper income limit of $14,350. The 
1990 census shows 19.7 percent or 16,261 of Oregon's 82,541 three- and four- 
year-olds live below the poverty level. OPP and federal Head Start programs 
combined serve approximately 36 percent of them. The OPP allows programs 
to serve up to 20 percent of over-income families and Head Start allows up to 
10 percent of over-income families. 

Continuing major issues are: 

1. Lack of resources to serve all eligible children. 

2. Lack of adequate resources to maintain quality through training, technical 
assistance and program evaluation. 

3. Poor staff salaries (the average teacher earned less than $7.25/hour in 
1991-^^2). 

4. Limited eligibility criteria (e.g., children of the working poor, families 
earning between 100 percent and 150 percent of poverty could benefit but 
do not have access). 



The Head Start 
Collaboration Project 



Collaboration: Joining 
resources to serve 
children and families. 



Great strides have been made in coordinating Head Start. 

• Head Start/OPP collaboration with child care for child care wraparound 
models. Pilots are available to guide planning, 

• Head Start collaboration with public schools for transition of preschool 
age children and families into public schools. Five pilot projects are 
available to guide planning. 

• Intergovernmental agreement between Region X Head Start and 
Department of Education for Oregon Prekindergarten and federal 
Head Start collaborative systems. 

• Partnership paper between Early Intervention and Head Start with 
local collaborative agreements finalized. 



Estimated Eligible Three- and Four- Year Olds Served and Unserved by 
Head Start and Oregon Prekindergarten Programs - 1992-93 





Federal 
Head 
Stort 


State 
OPP 


Other 


Total 
S«rved 


3-4 
Popu- 
lation 


Poverty 
Rate 


Eli^ble 
3^ 


Number 
Unserved 


Percent 
Served 


Percent 
Unserved 


State 
Total 


3,830 


2,248 


45 


6,123 


87,200 


19.7% 


17,178 


11,055 


36% 


64% 



Together for Children Together For Children (TFC), is Oregon's state-funded parent education 

program. There are currently three TFC projects: *'Birth-to-Three " Lane 
County; Central Oregon Con^ nunity College, Jefferson, Crook and Deschutes 
Counties; and Crisis Intervention, Jackson County. 
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Each TFC program works in the local community collaborating with appropri- 
TFC enhances ate agencies and delivering services to meet the needs of children and families, 

parents' abilities to programs share the following common elements: 

foster success. 

• Services targeted to families with at-risk children between the ages of 
0-8. 

• Focus on family strengths rather than deficits. 

• Strong collaborative efforts between different community agencies 
serving families (e.g.) schools, social services, community colleges, 
Head Start/OPP and health agencies). 

• Integration of at-risk families with the general population. 

• Cultural sensitivity and a multicultural approach. 

For the 1991-93 biennium, $513,686 was ^anded and over one thousand fami- 
lies were served in the Together For Children programs. For the 1993-95 
biennium, $550,000 is budgeted. Each program is committed to meet the local 
financial challenge and continue the high quality of service within each com- 
munity. 



Over 1,000 families are 
served in the TFC 
program. 



EARLY CHILDHOOD Early childhood education is the cornerstone of school reform. It is the build- 
EDUCATION ing block upon which all other state educational programs will rest. The 

Reform Act requires the Department of Education to develop model early 
childhood programs and to study developmentally appropriate non-graded 
primary programs. 

The first National Education Goal says that by the year 2000 all children in 
America will start school ready to learn. The Oregon Progress Board has 
identified a lead benchmark that parallels the first National Education Goal 
(addressing readiness to learn) and has contracted with Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory to evaluate progress toward meeting the goal. That 
evaluation, called the Early Childhood Evaluation Project, will provide valu- 
able information regarding children and readiness. 

Oregon has shown leadership in school readiness by basing the Oregon 
Prekindergarten Program on proven federal Head Start performance stan- 
dards and by continuing to expand the number of children eligible for Head 
Stakt services. Meeting the nation^s goal of school readiness for all children 
and the state's goal of the best educated citizens in the nation by the year 2000 
will require comprehensive, early childhood services to young children and 
their families. 

Meeting state educational and school reform goals requires early childhood 
improvement programs to assist public schools in providing programs designed 
to improve educational services for children enrolled in grades kindergarten 
through three. 
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Optimal Learning for 
ALL Children 



Early Childhood 
School Improvement 



Policy and Program 



The purpose of the early childhood program is to provide developmentally 
appropriate learning opportunities for children that match what we know 
about how children grow and develop with what we know about how children 
learn. The learning environment must be one that reflects the individual, 
cultural and linguistic diversity of each student and includes all students. 

Early childhood programs include children with special needs in the regular 
classroom. Some of Oregon's early childhood K-3 programs group children in 
mixod-age grouping patterns. Several elementary schools are developing 
transition plans for assisting children and famili^^in their move into public 



education. Parent involvement and comprehensiv/social services for children 
and families are integral to successful early childhood programs. 



In 1991-92, ten early childhood programs received grants of approximately 
$10,000 each to implement developmentally appropriate practices in a non- 
graded primary model. Each of these schools is at a different level of imple- 
mentation and continued its early childhood improvement programs during 
the 1992-93 school year. The Oregon Department of Education worked closely 
with these programs and provides technical assistance as the programs re- 
quest it. A final evaluation of these programs will be available January 1994. 

A number of Oregon school sites implemented early childhood improvement 
plans based on concepts in HB 3565. The Early Childhood education staff at 
Oregon Department of Education provided technical assistance and staff 
inservice as requested. Several of these sites welcome visitors. Information 
may be obtained by calling the Early Childhood Education ofRce at the Depart- 
ment. 

The following are policy and program issues: 

• How can schools ensure they meet the cultural, linguistic and special 
needs of students and families? 

• What kind of staff training is necessary to implement improved develop- 
mentally appropriate primary programs? 

• What kind of funding is necessary to ensure high quality early childhood 
education programs? 

• What steps are necessary to collaborate with other social service agencies 
to increase parental knowledge and access to appropriate services for 
children and families? 

• Developmentally appropriate practices are encouraged. Mixed-age groups 
may be implemented as one aspect of developmentally appropriate prac- 
tice. 

• Schools are encouraged to provide programs in which the ratio between 
students and teachers and other trained classroom staff reflects research 
on early childhood education. 
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COMPENSATORY 

EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 



Participation by Sex, 
Age and Minorities 



Minority children are 
twice as likely to 
receive compensatory 
education services... 



... 10 percent of Oregon 
children received 
compensatory help with 
their education. 



Types of Assistance 



Parental Participation 



...participation by 
parents in parent- 
teacher conferences. 



Compensatory programs provide instructional support services to students 
who are not achieving at levels expected for their age. Support programs also 
provide special services to students from migrant families and to students with 
limited English language proficienpy. 

Oregon's schools reported that 76,348 students achieving below the level 
expected of children their age eligible for compensatory education services. 
There were 48,469 served, reaching two out of three eligible children. This 
proportion remains relatively constant. 

Traditionally, the number of low achieving males exceeds females at yoiinger 
ages where compensatory education programs are provided: last year 28,404 
were males and 20,599 females. 

Children bom in 1984, seven-year-olds during the 1991-92 school year, make 
up the largest single age group. An almost equal number of six and eight year 
old children were served. 

Minority children are twice as likely to receive compensatory education ser- 
vices as migority children. Of a total of 43,651 compensatory education stu- 
dents senr'ed, 8,000 were minority students. Though minorities make up only 
one in ten of the general school population, one in five si j..4ents receiving 
services was a minority child. 

There were 25,758 active and settled (i.e., in the same resident school district 
for past 12 months) migrant certified students served in Oregon's schools. 
Over $9 million in federal fimds was provided to generate services for these 
students. 

Roughly 10 percent of Oregon children receive compensatory help with their 
education. For the seven-year-old population, where service is most heavily 
concentrated, almost 9,000 of the 48,000 total (or 18%) are in compensatory 
education programs. Students receive help with reading almost three times as 
often as they do with mathematics, the next highest area of service. A large 
number of students receive help in both reading and mathematics. Some help 
is provided in spelling and writing. 

Children with disabilities made up about 10 percent (5,104) of the total served 
in the program. There were also 2,310 children who had limited proficiency in 
English served by the compensatory education program. 

Ttiere has been significant participation by parents in parent-teacher confer- 
ences. During the fall term 75% of parents came to school to discuss their 
child's progress with teachers; duririg the winter the number dropped to 15%; 
and during the spring it rose to 47%. Compensatory Education staff contact 
52% of parents by phone at some time during the school year. Almost 12% of 
parents visited schools and observed instruction being provided to their child. 

Schoolwide Projects: There are 12 schoolwide projects which allow federal 
fiinds to serve all children in the school. To qualify, the school must have an 
enrollment with a high concentration of children (76%) on free or reduced 
lunch. 
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Other Settings 



/ 



Staffing 



More than 400 students enrolled in private schools received compensatory 
education services. 

Almost 1,600 children placed in group homes by the courts received services, 
and 90 youz2g people \inder 22 years old in adult correctional facilities also 
received compensatory education services. 

There were 584 full time equivalent (FTE) teachers and 681 (FTE) educational 
assistants whose salaries were paid totally from federal compensatory educa- 
tion funds. Administrative and clerical support was also provided by these 
funds. 



...performance of low 
achieving children 
significantly improved. 



English as a Second 
Language (ESL) 



The Future 



...early childhood 
instruction, parent 
involvement, program 
coordination, staff 
development and 
program improvement. 



As a result of services provided, performance of low achieving children signifi- 
cantly improved. The average student entered the program achieving at the 
18th percentile in reading and by the end of the year had moved up to the 26th 
percentile. In mathematics the average child moved from the 19th percentile 
to the 24th percentile. These data were derived from testing over 13,000 
children before and after they received services. 

The state provides the Portland Public School District $500,000 in compensa- 
tory education funds annually for Portland disadvantaged children. This 
special fund acknowledges the large population of disadvantaged children in 
the Portland Public Schools compared with that of the other districts in Or- 
egon. 

Oregon has a growing number of older students with limited previous school- 
ing. They speak only their native language but often cannot read or write it. 

There is a growing dispersion of second language students to communities 
throughout the state. Coupled with that dispersion has been a 60 percent 
increase in the munber of ESL students served in Oregon schools over the past 
two years to more than 11,000. During that same period the number of 
districts witl; more than 100 second language students has tripled from 9 to 
27. 

Compensatory programs currently receive most of their funding from federal 
appropriations which historically have specified the types of programs for 
which monies could be spent. As of Spring 1993, much of this federal appro- 
priations legislation is scheduled for review and reauthorization. Probably 
some requirements will be relaxed to provide greater flexibility in integrating 
compensatory education into the overall educational progpram. 

The state has implemented a five year plan with measurable desired outcomes 
that emphasizes early childhood instruction, parent involvement, program 
coordination, staff development and program improvement. 
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ALTERNATIVE 

LEARNING 

ENVIRONMENTS 



^..a separate class 
group designed to 
assist students to 
achieve the goals of 
the curriculum in a 
manner consistent 
with their learning 
styles and needs." 



Alternative education programs were defined by the 1987 Legislative session 
as ^'...a separate class group designed to assist students to achieve the goals of 
the curriculum in a manner consistent with their learning styles and needs.** 

The 1991 Refonn Act provided for alternative learning environments to assist 
students who do not make satisfactory progress toward the benchmarks at 
grades 3, 5, 8 and 10, including the Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) and 
Advanced Mastery (CAM). 

As a result of this mandate, the Alternative Learning Environments Task 
Force expanded the definition of Alternative Learning Environments in their 
January 1993 Task Force Report as **additional services and programs for 
students who are not making satisfactory progress toward the Certificate of 
Initial Mastery as measured by achievement of the Certificate of Initial Mas- 
tery benchmarks according to the yet-to-be developed assessment system, or 
for students who have requested additional learning options to help them 
achieve the Certificate of Initial Mastery benchmarks.** 



Student Information During the 1992-93 school year, Oregon school districts reported that 29,600 

students were provided alternative education services in 330 programs. 

Currently, alternative learning environments in Oregon schools provide 
services to students who are not succeeding in their regular education pro- 
grams because of erratic attendance or behavior problems. 

During the 1992-93 school year, Oregon school districts reported that they 
provided 29,600 students with alternative education services in 330 programs. 
These services were delivered in a wide range of alternative learning environ- 
ments from separate class groups within their regular school to off campus 
programs and magnet schools. Alternative education providers include the 
public school, education service districts, registered private alternative educa- 
tion programs and community colleges. Most current alternative education 
programs are for secondary students. 



The Future 



... alternative educa- 
tion will evolve from 
serving only students 
who are not succeeding 
because of erratic 
attendance and 
behavior problems to 
include any student 
who needs additional 
support services. 



The Reform Act makes provision for school districts to submit a plan on or 
before January 1, 1995 to include options for achieving the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery through alternative educational programs. 

As districts develop this plan, alternative education will evolve from serving 
only students who are not succeeding because of erratic attendance and 
behavior problems to serving any student who needs additional support 
services and alternative learning environments to succeed in school. Districts 
will develop more learning environments in their co^::: \..rities for all levels of 
students and more students will be served in a variety of learning environ- 
ments that meet their learning styles and needs. 
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TALENTED AND 
GIFTED EDUCATION 

Background 



School districts in Oregon began identifying and providing special educational 
programs and services for talented and gifted students during the 1991-93 
biennium. In 1987, legislation passed that school districts develop and imple- 
ment TAG programs and services by 1990-92. 

During the winter of 1992, the Oregon Department of Education surveyed 
Oregon's school districts to determine the progress of the identification process 
and to evaluate the costs of the special educational programs and services 
districts are providing. 



Student Information 



Two hundred eighty-six school districts identified students for their TAG 
programs. The three identification categories include an unduplicated coimt, 
totaling 39,151 students, as shown in Graph I. 



Graph I Ratios of Reported Identified Students 
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1. Intellectually gifted students (55%) — a mandated category of students 
whose identification includes a measure of high intellectual ability — 
represents 4.8% of all students. 

2. Academically talented students (40%) — a mandatory category of students 
whose identification includes measures of high performance in subject 
matter areas — represents 3.4% of all students. 

3. Other talents and gifts (5%) — a combination of permissive categories of 
students including high potential and high performance in creative think- 
ing, visual and performing arts and leadership — represents 0.5% of all 
students. 
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Table 1 and Graph II detail these categories by grade level. Table 1 displays 
the counts for each category and a total. Because of the low number of stu- 
dents identified in kindergarten, this grade level is not included on Graph II, 
but the kindergarten counts are included in all of the other data discussed and 
displayed. 

The 286 school districts that reported TAG identification information repre- 
sent 97% of all school districts and 93% of all students statewide. On average, 
districts identified 8J2% of their students as intellectually gifted or academi- 
cally talented. Additional students identified in other categories resulted in 
8.7% of all students identified as talented and gifted. Based on the reported 
figures, the statewide total TAG population is estimated between 42,000 find 
47,000 TAG students including all three of the identification areas. 



Table 1 - Identified Students by Grade and Category 



Grades 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


a 


9 


10 


U 


12 


TOTAL 


Intellectually 






























Gifted 


14 


451 


1,077 


1,773 


2,174 


2,540 


2,601 


2,479 


2,248 


1,809 


1,551 


1,421 


1,371 


21,509 


Academically 






























Talented 


18 


158 


752 


1,281 


1,660 


1,742 


1.566 


1,674 


1,622 


1,564 


1,347 


1,185 


955 


15,524 


Potential 


21 


30 


80 


110 


136 


136 


156 


158 


149 


142 


116 


118 


88 


1,440 


Other TAG 


7 


19 


44 


80 


87 


84 


72 


68 


78 


60 


28 


25 


26 


678 


TOTAL 


60 


658 


1,953 


3,?v44 


4,057 


4,502 


4,395 


4,379 


4,097 


3,575 


3.042 


2,749 


2,440 


39,151 
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An estimate of the statewide identification of students in the two mandated 
categories of intellectually gifted and academically talented is between 42,000 
and 45,500, as displayed in Graph III. 



Graph III • Estimated TAG Population Statewide 
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The identification of students in kindergarten and in the permissive categories 
is considered low. The actual total statewide TAG eligible population probably 
exceeds these estimates which are based on ratios of the students reported by 
districts in 1992 rather than on a theoretical or statistical standard. 



Cogt Information Of the 286 districts reporting identification information, budgets for TAG 

programs and services were available from 222 districts. Graph IV shows the 
total budgets reported by school districts for 1988-89, 1989-90 and 1990-91 
and the estimated TAG budgets for the school years 1991-92 and 1992-93. 

The budget information from the ?22 districts for 1992-93 is combined with 
identification and budget information collected in surveys done by the Depart- 
ment in previous years to produce Table 2 and Table 3. 

These show the expenditures for TAG programs and services displayed in 
Table 2 and Graph IV. Since the TAG program was mandated in 1987, 
district budgets have increased, particularly for the 1990-91 and 1991-92 
school years. These are the implementation years for identification (90-91) 
and programs and services (91-92). 
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Table 2 - Expenditures Reported for TAG Programs 





General 


Federal 


Other 


ESD 






Fund 


Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


^otal 


1988-89 


6,516,267 


233,971 


21,448 


312,251 


7,^3,937 


1989-90 


6,768,154 


362,158 


37,125 


335,390 


7,502,827 


%Increase/Decrease from 1988-89 


3.72% 


35.40% 


42.23% 


6.90% 


5.58% 


1990-91 


8,035,387 


436,585 


12,279 


380,752 


8,865,003 


% Increase/Decrease from 1989-90 


15.77% 


17.05% 


-202.35% 


11.91% 


15.37% 


1991-92 


9,918,735 


210,996 


62,119 


425,006 


10,616,856 


% Increase/Decrease from 1990-91 


18.99% 


-106.92% 


80.23% 


10.41% 


16.50% 


1992-93 


10,127,378 


97,131 


NA* 


332,478 


10,556,987 


% Increase/Decrease from 1991-92 


2.06% 


-117.23% 


NA* 


-27.83% 


-0.57% 



This information was not collected separately for TAG programs by the Department for 1992-93. 
Graph IV • Total District Budgets for TAG 
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The percent of students identified in the districts used to determine the per 
student costs in Table 3 increased 4.26% from 5.04% in 1988-89 to 9.30% in 
1991-92, but decreased slightly to 8.7% for 1992-93. Although the district 
average of $390 spent per student remained the same from 1988-89 to 1991-92, 
the total combined budget increased from $7,083,937 to $10,616,856. This 
increase reflects the increased number of students being identified and served 
rather than an increase in amoimt of funds spent for the education of indi- 
vidual students. 
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Table 3 - Average Per Student Costs 



1988-89 = 18,163 students; 102 districts 

1991- 92 = 30,482 students; 144 districts 

1992- 93 = 37,746 students; 222 districts 


1988-1968 


1991>19e2 


1992-1983 


The amount of funds the average district 
spent for the identification and the 
programs and services for talented and 
gifted students in the district. 


$391 


$390 


$442 


The statewide average amount of funds 
spent for the identification and the 
programs and services for a talented 
and gifted student. 


$493 


$336 


$277 



The statewide average expenditure per TAG student decreased from $493 in 
1988-89 to $277 in 1992-93 due in part to a change in the sample of districts 
used to calculate the statewide average. However, the impact of Measure 5 is 
affecting the statewide per student expenditure. The increase in districts* 
budgets for TAG leveled off while the numbers of students identified increased. 



Of the 222 districts included in the calculation of statewide averages, 162 
districts reported spending less than $277 per student. Of these, 62 districts 
reported spending no additional dollars u) operate a TAG program. Of the 120 
districts that reported spending more than the $277, 44 districts reported 
spending more Uian $1,500 per student 



The Future Measure 5 is strongly impacting educational programs and services. A re- 

duced statewide average per student expenditure and a greater number of 
districts spending less than the average of previous years indicate this impact. 
Also contributing to the reductions in spending for TAG programs are the 
Department's efforts to assist districts by requiring a basic level of services for 
identified students. In addition, the Department is integrating the TAG 
program with HB 3565 components, and efforts are being made to coordinate 
training, technical assistance and other school improvement activities between 
TAG and school reform. 



PROFESSIONAL/ Oregon's Professional Technical E iucaUon (PTE) programs prepare students 

TECHNICAL for entry-level positions in tl.e workplace and for further education in 

EDUCATION (PTE) postsecondary programs. The liigh school program has been extended with a 

PROGRAMS 2+2 component in which two years of high school are connected to two years of 

commvmity college professional/technical education. Enrollment trends are 
monitored separately for two grade level groups: grades 9-12, which represent 
the total PTE target population and grades 11-12, where students are more 
likely to be enrolled in intermediate and advanced coursework. Trends for the 
latter group are more likely to reflect potential impact on the labor market. 



Student Participation in Programs and Services 



Present Evidence 



PTE student enrollment 
9-12 gradually in- 
creased from 33% to 
37% from 1988 to 1991. 



Non-traditional PTE 
programs have 
increased enrollments 
in grades 11-12 and 9- 
12 from 1988-92. 



In the grade 11-12 
group, PTE enroll- 
ment averaged 41.7% 
of the state total. 
Females enrolled in 
PTE showed a 
continuing decline in 
both numbers and 
percentage of total 
enrollment.. .from 
50.5% in 1988 to 
47.7% in 1991. 



During the four year period, 1988-1992, the percentage of Oregon studente, 
grades 9-12, enrolled in professional/technical education showed a gradual 
increase from approximately 33 percent to 36 percent of the total enrollment. 
The overall enrollment of grades 9-12 has remained relatively constant in the 
range between 137,000 and 145,000, while PTE enrollment of grades 9-12 has 
increased only slightly. 

During the same period, the number of females enrolling in PTE has in- 
creased, but the male enrollment has increased even more, causing the per- 
centage of female students to drop from 48 percent to slightly under 46 
percent. 

The number of males and females, grades 9-12, enrolled in non-tradidonal 
PTE programs increased from 1,279 in 1988 to 1,790 in 1992. The number of 
males and females, grades 1M2, enrolled in non-traditional PTE programs 
increased from 787 to 948 during this same time. NOTE: A non-traditional 
PTE program is one in which one gender represents 24.9 percent or less of the 
total enrollment 

The percentage of PTE students in the Cooperative Work Experience compo- 
nent of the program (formal on-the-job work experience directly related to the 
student's classroom program of instruction) peaked in 19«^0 at 12.6 percent and 
dropped off in 1992 to less than 10 percent. 

In the grade 11-12 group PTE enrollment averaged 41.4 percent of the state 
total over the five years illustrated and showed a slight decrease to 41.4 
percent from 1991 to 1992. Female PTE enrollment in this group has shown a 
continuing decline in numbers of total enrollment falling from 50 5 percent in 
1988 to 47.8 percent in 1992. 

Since 1990, enrollment data has been gathered on a subgroup of students who 
were enrolled in the PTE program for 3 or more equivalent periods of instruc- 
tion per day for 36 weeks. As a percentage of PTE enrollment, grades 11-12, 
this group has shown a small decline from 8.9 percent in 1990 to 8 0 oercent in 
1992. 

In 1992, local districts reported 33,917 students enrolled in 2 + 2 programs. 
This was a 9 percent increase from 1991. Not all of the students had formally 
applied for acceptance to the 2 + 2 programs. NOTE: The student must 
formally apply for 2 -^2 credit. Simply being in a 2-^2 program does not 
qualify the student for 2 ^2 credit. 



The Future 



Future report cards will report on PTE students in programs and courses 
related to the Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM), applied academics and 
Technical Preparatory Associate Degrees (TPADs). 
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Professional Technical Education (PTE) 
Program Summary: 1888-1991 





IMS 


196S 


ISSO 


1901 


IMia 


Regular PTE Enrollment • Grmdes 9-12: 
Total State Enrollment 142,717 


138,506 


137,111 


139,844 


145,529 


PTE Enrollment 
PTE Percent of Total 


47,517 
33.3% 


48,284 
34.9% 


48.914 

35.7% 


51.528 
36.8% 


52^06 

y^.0% 


Female FIE Enrollment 
Female Percent of PTE 


22,803 
48.0% 


22,748 
47.1% 


22,835 
46.7% 


23,623 
45.8% 


24,001 
45.8% 


Non-traditional PTE 
Male-Female Enrollment 
Percentage of All PTE 


1.279 
2.7% 


1,499 
3.1% 


1,433 
2.9% 


1.581 
3.1% 


1.790 
3.4% 


Co^p Work Experience 
Enrollment 
OWE Percent of PTE 


5,941 
12.5% 


6,035 
12.5% 


6,179 
12.6% 


5,578 
10.8% 


5,176 
9.9% 


Regular PTE EmoUment - Gradet 11-12: 
Total State Enrollment 70,326 


67.135 


64.145 


64,001 


66.820 


PTE EisroUment 
PTE Percent of Total 


28,739 
40.9% 


28,350 
42.2% 


26.767 
41.7% 


26,980 
42.2% 


26.649 
39.9% 


Female PTE Enrollment 
Female Percent of PTE 


14,499 
50.5% 


14.003 
49.4% 


13.083 
48.9% 


12.876 
47.7% 


12.734 
47.8% 


Non-traditional PIE 
Male-Female Enrollment 
Percentage of All PTE 


787 
2.7% 


863 
3.0% 


805 
3.0% 


870 
3.2% 


948 
3.6% 


PTE Enrollment 
3 -f pei/day, 36 weeks 
Percent of Total PTE 
Enrollment 


n/a 
n/a 


n/a 
n/a 


5.721 
8.9% 


5.545 
8.7% 


5.373 
8.0% 


2 -f 2 PTE Enrollment • Grades 9-12: 
2 -f 2 PTE Enrollment n/a 
Percent of Total PTE 
Enrollment n/a 


n/a 
n/a 


n/a 
n/a 


31.111 
60.4% 


33,917 
64.7% 


Profeedonal/rechnical Education Programs: 

Approved PTE Programs 963 1,046 
Sites Providing Ptogrsms n/a 224 


1,085 
228 


1.100 
228 


1.029 
225 



COUNSELING AND 

GUTOANCE 

PROGRAMS 



The only indicator of a quality counseling and guidance program consistently 
reported by all Oregon public schools is the pupil/counselor ratio. This com- 
pares the number of pupils a counselor is expected to serve with the number of 
counselors available to provide that service. Prior to school year 1990-91, this 
information was not available. Beginning with school year 1990-91, the 
following data r^arding pupil/counselor ratios was obtained from Oregon 
schools by means of the Fall Report: 
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Data trends indicate 
that the number of 
pupils per counselor has 
remained relatively 
stable over the past two 
years in all but K-12 
schools where the pupil/ 
counselor ratio has 
improved. 



Data trends indicate that the number of pupils per counselor has remained 
relatively stable over the past two years in all but K-12 schools where the 
pupil/counselor ratio has improved. 

The pupil/counselor ratio must not be the sole source for determining the 
extent to which students are receiving adequate counseling and guidance 
services. Other factors also influence the quality and quantity of guidance and 
counseling services provided to meet the ever chauiging needs of Oregon 
students. 

Some factors that help insure students receive the counseling and gr^dance 
services they need are: classroom guidance activities, strong interagency 
cooperation, availability of additional community resources, peer helping 
progn^ams, substance abuse prevention/intervention programs, close coopera- 
tion with business community in area of career development and effective use 
of technology. Some factors that make it more difficult for students to receive 
the guidance and counseling services they need are: counselors being assigned 
non-guidance responsibilities, poor coordination/communication between 
counselors and teachers, lack of community resources and increase caseloads 
due to a high incidence of substance abuse and/or family dysfunction. 

While the state does not currently have a systematic compilation of data 
regarding the presence or absence of the above factors in local schools or school 
districts, it is attempting to establish such a database. In addition, in order to 
assist counseling and guidance efforts in Oregon, the Department of Education 
is monitoring several research projects that have focused primarily on counsel- 
ing and guidance programs in Oregon schools. 



School ClaMiflcation 


1990-91 


1991-82 


1992-93 


K-12 School 


446.5 to 


583.5 to 1 


467.1 to 


Elementary Schools 


650.8 to 1 


555.5 to 1 


556.9 to 


Middle Level Schools 


308.4 to 1 


323.8 to 1 


315.0 to 


High Schools 


263.3 to 1 


282.6 to 1 


281.2 to 



The Oregon School A 1992 Oregon School Counselor Study was conducted as a joint proje^-i; of the 

Counselor Study Oregon State Board of Education and the State Board of Higher Education. It 

surveyed counselors in all Oregon public elementary and secondary schools. 

Specific information regarding that study was included in last yearns Oregon 

Report Card, 

During the past school year, the School of Education at Oregon State Univer- 
sity conducted additional analysis of the data and found that there are differ- 
ent rankings of the 37 identified guidance and counseling services, depending 
on which grades are being served. The top five functions currently being 
performed by counselors at each school level are as follows: 
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Elementary School 

...top five function 
currently being per- 
formed by caunseiors 
at each grade level. 



4. Provide counseling services on family problems 

5. Provide consultative services to teachers, including resource identification 
and group guidance activities 

Junior High/Middle School 

1. Provide counseling services on student motivation 

2. Understand the influence of home and community on student behavior and 
motivation 

3. Coimsel students and their families on psychological, personal, or family 
issues 

4. Provide counseling services on family problems 

5. Identify at-risk youth 

Senior High School 

1. Student scheduling 

2. Understand the influence of home and community on student behavior and 
motivation 

3. Provide referral services for students, parents and teachers 

4. Provide counseling services on student motivation 

5. Identify at-risk youth 



1. Understand the influence of home and community on student behavior and 
motivation 

2. Identify at-risk youth 

3. Counsel students and their families on psychological, personal, or family 
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Other Studies Studies focusing on various aspects of counseling and guidance are currently 

being completed by personnel at Oregon State University and George Fox 
College. A description of these studies follows: 

• Oregon State University, Schos. Of Education, Counselor Education 
Department, conducted a survey of school counselors to determine the 
extent to which the 37 functions identified in the 1992 joint boards Oregon 
School Counselor Study (above) will be affected by (1) budget changes and/ 
or (2) educational reform. 

• A 1993 dissertation by Bobbie Birdsall at Oregon State University, School 
of Education, explored job satisfaction of elementaiy school counselors in 
Oregon and several other states. 

• The Webber research project of the George Fox College, Management and 
Human Resources Program, sought to determine counselor functions and 
job satisfaction among Lane County counselors. 

Results of these studies are being analyzed and will be available during the 
fall of 1 393. They may be useful to school councils as thsy explore the develop- 
ment of comprehensive counseling and guidance programs in schools for the 
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2l8t Century. Information about these studies will be provided by the Office of 
Student Services, Oregon Department of Education. 

Changing RoleCs) of Just as Oregon schools are changing as a result of reform efforts, so too, is the 
Guidance and / nature of counseling and guidance services. In an age when school reform 

Counseling Services transfers more authority to the local level, local school personnel must under- 
take efforts to define the role counseling and guidance to meet the needs of 
their particular area. And, while the counselor is in a key position to lead the 
development and implementation of a comprehensive counseling and guidance 
program, that must be done in collaboration with the various publics with 
which the counselor is expected to work. Though the pupil/counselor ratio is 
an important indicator of possible success in counseling and guidance pro- 
grams, the above studies suggest that local school personnel may wish to 
consider other factors as they develop counseling and guidance programs for 
students in schools of the 21st century. 



LIBRARIES AND 
TECHNOLOGY 



National Comparisons 



Statewide library technology data were collected cooperatively in May 1993 by 
the Oregon Department of Education, the Oregon Educational Media Associa- 
tion and the University of Oregon. Tlirough this effort they created a scientific 
study with a full analysis written as a separate document Unless otherwise 
noted, that study is the basis for much of the information reported here. 

National comparative statistics remain the same as reported in the Oregon 
Report Card, Fall 1992. 



Present Evidence All schools in Oregon are required to have a library center. These centers 

contain books, periodicals, newspapers and audio visual materials, and are 
usually the site for technology resources such as student-used computers, video 
cameras and multimedia devices. These library facilities are required to be 
open and accessible to students during all school hours. 

Oregon had 781 school librarians serving these facilities during the 1992-93 
school year. 

.All elementary schooi students receive instruction on using a library and on 
the systems by v;hich libraries are organized. The breadth of instruction 
varies considerably. Some students get extensive instruction from library/ 
media specialists in sudi skills as remote electronic searching, and others 
receive only rudimentary card catalog instruction in a lesson from within a 
language arts program. 

Of the students responding to the study, 59.7% indicated their sites were 
equipped to receive satellite and/or cable television signals. Another 53.6% 
indicated instructional television was included in the media specialist's assign- 
ment. Of schools responding, 54.8% of the respondents were also aware of the 
existence of education, government and public access cable channels dedicated 
to community T)rograms and were using them for school-produced programs 
such as homework hotlines, school board meetings, sports events and special 
student programs. 
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...19.7% of respondents 
indicated that distance 
learning was also 
included as part of the 
work assignment. 



Table 1 



There are 213 Oregon schools, five district offices and 14 education service 
districts equipped to receive satellite programming and affiliated with satellite 
programmers such as TI-IN, STEP/Star, Oregon Department of Education, 
Oklahoma State University, Northern Arizona University and others. 

The following table shows the percentage of schools by category, district offices 
and ESDs equipped to receive programming on a satellite dish antenna. Of 
these, a portion are also members of Oregon Ed-Net. 

Percent of Schools With Satellite Dish Antenna 



TYPE 


1991-92 


1992-93 


Conobination K-12 Sdiools 


63% 


89% 


Elementary Schools 


3% 


3% 


Middle Schools 


29% 


28% 


High School Schools 


62% 


59% 


District Offices not available 


2% 


ESDs not available 


48% 



Table 2 



The growth of distance learning among Oregon schools has been stimulated by 
the participation of the Department in the federal STAR Schools grant, by 
Department-produced staff inservice teleconferences and by changes to Oregon 
law enacted by the legislature (HB2096, 1991). Distance learning provides 
students the opportunity to take a variety of courses for high school credit 
including second languages, applied academics, advanced placement math and 
science, language arts and social studies from the various satellite delivery 
systems mentioned above. The table below summarizes 1991-92 participation 
levels of Oregon schools by grade a»"d curriculum area, as reported to the 
Department by distance learning providers in accordance with Oregon Revised 
Statutes. The table reflects enrollments from 59 schools or 28% of satellite 
downlink-equipped school sites. Some of these schools had students enrolled 
in more than one course. 





















Tr/tal 


Curriculum Area 








Grade 








by 




K-3 


4-6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


li 


12 


Category 


Second Languages 


42 


38 


5 


24 


78 


122 


144 


114 


5C7 


Mathematics 


0 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


6 


18 


33 


Sciences 


0 


0 


0 


5 


10 


51 


50 


44 


iCO 


Language Arts 


0 


4 


2 


5 


0 


4 


1 


7 


23 


Social Studies 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


58 


75 


Professional Tedmical 


0 


0 


4 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


12 


Total by Grade 


42 


45 


13 


43 


90 


178 


218 


241 


870 
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In addition, many credit and non-credit student enrichment and professional 
development opportunities are available to staff through this technology. For 
example, the Department developed and produced over 150 hours of profes- 
sional development teleconferences during the 1992-93 school year. 



Distance learning used fon Percent 

Student non-credit teleconferences 7.7 

Student courses for graduation credit 9.1 

Staff non credit teleconferences 13.7 

Staff development for college credit 12.8 

Library media center stafHng: 

Certified with media endorsement only 14.4 

Certified without media endorsement only 2.5 

Classified only 13.6 

Certified staff with media endorsement and classified staff 69.5 

Prevalent library schedule: 

Fixed class schedule 66.8 

Individual student help only 3.5 

Classes scheduled for teacher upon request 29.7 



Per pupil allocations for the library/media center for 1992-93 include library 
and reference books, periodicals, library supplies, non-print materials and 
computer sofliware. This does not include hardware. 



Library Funding 






111= $0-$5 


$50+ 




$25- $50 ^^^^ 


S5 $6-$ 10 


.^■l^ $6-$ 10 


$11-$15 




= $16-$20 


$16-$20 $11.$15 


II $21-$25 




■ $25-$50 




■ $50+ 
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Portion of library/media assignment spent teaching students and/or in-servic- 
ing teachers. 



Assignment Time 



full time 



4 days 




3 days 



1.5 days 



2 days 



half day 

■ half day 

■ Iday 

■ 1.5 days 

IHi 2 days 
' • 3 days 
— 4 days 
111 full time 



In library: 

Circulation is automated 37.7% 

Inventory is automated 30.5% 

Cataloging is automated 25.7% 

On-line databases (e.g., Dialog, BRS) is accessed 18.6% 

On-line access to other libraries (e.g., OPAC, public libraries) 35.3% 

Included in librarian's assignment: 

Materials selection 94.5% 

Budget preparation — 72.9% 

Media production 51.9% 

Technology management 

(selection, acquisition, evaluation, maintenance of software and hardware) 72.5% 

Instructional television 53.6% 

Student computers in the library 67.4% 
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Trends for certified 

staflEing for library/media 
services. 



Certified Stamng 




increase 
stafiing 






■ increase staffing 


don't know ^^^^^ 


)i decrease staffing 


same 


2S stay the same 
M don't know 



Trends in schools for 
classified staffing for 
library/media services. 



Classified Staffing 



don't 
know 



stay the 
same 



mcrease 
staffing 




decrease 
staffing 



■ increase 
staffing 

■ decrease 
staffing 

— stay the 
same 

• don't know 
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Trends in schools for 
materials/equipment 
acqmsition for library/ 
media services. 



Materials Funding Trend 


stayed increased 


■ increased 






same^^^^^ 


■ decreased 




■ stayed 


decreased 


same 



Librarian's opinion of impact of the Reform Act on library/media programs. 

Increase commitment 22.9 

Decrease commitment 22.9 

No impact 54.3 

Districts providing financial support for librarian's professional development in 

the past 12 months. 

Conference registration 70.8% 

District sponsored courses 50.4% 

Librarians having training on implications of the Reform Act. 

By teleconferences 8.1% 

By state conferences 20.5% 

By professional organization conferences 36.2% 

By local district meetings 53.2% 
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Here are the most important areas of professional development that the 
librarians believe the professional organization (OEMA) should address. 



Professional Development Topics 

II 21st Century Act 



Distance Censorship 

learning 21st 

/SN^wiiiiik Centur:^' Mt 

Other 

Internet 
access 

Minimum 
standards 
for libraries 




S Minimum 
standards for 
libraries 

• • Internet access 

^ Other 

■ Distance 
learning 



Censorship 



Percentage of schools which have over 50 books per 100 students. 



Number of Books Per 100 


Students in Schools 




1-10 


■ 1-10 books 


books 


□ 11-15 books 


61+ 


books /iii^v 11-15 


Plllijg J books 




■ 16 25 books 


26-50 bool^s 


■ 26-50 books 


books 


103 61+ books 
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Electronic computer networks used for instruction: 

Internet 4.4% 

OPAC 21.7% 

Local school or district LANAVAN 15.7% 

Media centers containing a computer lab: 

for which librarians are responsible 35.3% 

CD-ROMs in library are used for: 

Encyclopedia 66.2% 

Periodical indexes or full text 16.7% 

Libraries with videodisc players 37.3% 



The length of districts' written tedinology plans is shown below. 



Duration of District 
Technology Plan 



53% 



^ 4% 


H 1 year 


sx. 9% 


□ 2 yt^ars 




H 3 years 








^ 5 years 


E;,>, J 25% 






Wi 10 years 


4% 


S no plan 
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Twenty-one percent of the schools are teaching at least 90% of their students 
electronic searching skills. 



Schools Teaching Students 


Electronic Searching 


21% 

fiiiilii 


SO-20% 

51% 


12% 


) ■40^0% 




7% 


■ 60-90% 


9% 


^ 90+students 



Shown below are areas where all students receive instruction and the areas 
in which instruction is done by the libraiy/media specialist. 



Schools Where All Students Learn These Skills 




H All Students Learn 
□ Taught by librarians 



1 



+■ 





Keyboarding Programming Applications Multimedia 
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PUPIL 

TRANSPORTATION 
Background 



Nearly half of Oregon's public school students ride an Oregon school bus daily. 
A combination of high standards for equipment and personnel, ongoing driver 
training and inservice and regularly scheduled vehicle inspection has resulted 
in an impressive safety record. 



Present Evidence 



School districts used 4,346 buses to transport 232,981 students to and from 
schools and related activities in 1991-92. The buses traveled over 41 million 
miles on route (home to school) and over 8 million miles on activities. 



Approximately 70 percent of the 278 Oregon districts providing yellow bus 
pupil transportation is served by fleets of 10 or fewer bxzses. Thirteen ESDs 
provide some level of bus service to local districts on a contract basis. 

Over 6,000 persons are currently trained and certified to operate Oregon 
school buses. Training is provided by over 320 Oregon Department of Educa- 
tion-trained instructors. One hundred sixty-eight of those instructors received 
over 3,400 hours of training in 1992-93 and, in turn, provided Oregon school 
bus drivers more than 61,000 hours of classroom training during the same 
year. The driving and criminal records of about 10»000 bus drivers, activity 
vehicle drivers and driver applicants were reviewed during 1992-93 to assure 
compliance with requirements before issuing permits, certificates or approvals. 

All Oregon school buses and activity vehicles are inspected aimually. Almost 
250 buses were reinspected in 1992-93 by Oregon Department of Education 
staff as a part of school improvement visits or vmannounced spot inspections to 
determine compliance with adopted safety standards. 



Oregon Department of Education provided 56 presentations on bus and pedes- 
trian safety to nearly 15,000 Oregon students. In addition, Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education staff trained 12 local employees who returned to train 
students in their own districts. 

Oregon Department of Education gave 41 safety assemblies. The staff also 
made 87 personal contacts to train and equip 1,400 students as crossing 
guards. Currently, 181 schools use student patrols and 37 schools operate 
adult patrols. 

Trends The impact of district consolidations is yet to have migor impact on pupil 

transportation. The 19 districts completing negotiations in 1992-93 will not 
modify their transportation service until 1993-94 school year and the 11 
districts currently in the consolidation process have established May 1994 as 
their target date. 

The State Board of Education has approved 199 supplemental transportation 
plans submitted pursuant to ORS 327.043. The plans have identified trans- 
portation-related student safety and health concerns and have requested 
funding for service to over 13,000 students who live inside mileage limitations 
prescribed by ORS 327.006. 



4,345 buses were used 
to transport 232,981 
students to and from 
schools and related 
activities in 1991-92. 
The buses traveled 
over 41 million miles 
on Q^ome to school) 
route, and almost 8 
million miles on 
activities. 



Over 15,000 elemen- 
tary students received 
bus and pedestrian 
safety training from 
ODE staff. 
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Date collection is currently being refined to address these new elements in 
pupil transportation and will provide a clearer perspective of services being 
provided and their attendant costs. 



CHILD NUTRITION Child Nutrition Programs, as countless studies have proven, are important in 
PROGRAMS preparing a child to learn. Hungry children do not learn. A childs general 

health and behavior are influenced by food intake and nutritional value. For 
many children, school breakfast, lunch and snack programs constitute a 
significant portion of their daily nutritional intake. In these cases, school 
nutrition personnel are the gatekeepers to children*s health and education. 
School nutrition staff who offer healthy food choices provide excellent models 
and establish healthy nutritional Kihaviors. 

Several programs of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition 
Service help to bring good nutrition to children in Oregon schools. These 
programs include the National School Lunch, Breakfast, and Child and Adult 
Care Food Programs, the Special Milk Program, and the Summer Food Service 
Program. 

On the average about 43 percent of the total enrollment in Or^on schools 
participates in the school lunch program each day. About 9 percent participate 
in the school breakfast program. Participation in both programs grew sub- 
stantially from 1991-92 to 1992-93. Comparing the average daily lunch service 
for October in each of those years shows a 10 percent increase. For breakfast, 
the increase is even more dramatic at 63 percent, given that the student 
population grew by less than 2.4 percent over this period. 

Of those participating in school nutrition programs, substantial numbers 
receive free or reduced prices because their family income falls below levels 
specified in federal guidelines. Nearly half (47%) of the students on the lunch 
program meet these criteria. Over 84 percent of those on the breakfast pro- 
gram are in the same category. 

The 1992-93 school year marks the beginning of a state mandated breakfast 
program (SB 445) in all schools in which free and reduced price l\mches 
constitute 25 percent or more of the total Itmch program. For Oregon schools 
this meant a 60 percent increase in the number of schools with breakfast 
programs and a 55 percent increase in the number of breakfast meals served. 
The United States Department of Agriculture made $239,570 available in 
School Breakfast Start-up Grant Funds for 55 school districts in Oregon 
during 1992-93 school year. 

Office of Child Nutrition Program consultants trained 500 School Nutrition 
Service personnel in five workshops throughout the state. Topics included cost 
management, meal accountability, marketing, healthy meals, menu records 
and patterns, breakfast programs, and an update on rules and regulations, 
policies and procedures. 



Department of 
Agriculture, Food and 
Nutrition Service 
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Child Nutrition Programs 
Programs 1990 1991 1992 

National School Lunch Program 

Avg. Daily Lunches 213,640 217,820 236,575 

Total Lunches Served 37,561,370 38,300,140 39,532,802 

%Free 34% 36% 39% 

% Reduced Price 7% 8% 8% 

%Paid 59% 56% 54% 

TOTAL Cash Reimbursement $26,094,230 $29,542,340 $33,907,621 



School Breakfast Program 

Avg. Daily Breakfast 14,030 21,720 47,061 

Total Breakfasts Served 3,656,990 4,421,360 8,067,739 

%Free 82% 83% 78% 

% Reduced Price 4% 5% 6% 

%Paid 14% 13% 16% 

TOTAL Cash Reimbursement $3,165,460 $4,053,420 $8,283,854 



Child & Adult Care Food Program 

Total Meals Served (total) 11,441,160 12,953^90 15,301,373 

TOTAL Cash Reimbursement $9,888,380 $14,635,206 $17,121,837 



Summer Food Service Program. 

Total Meals Served (total) 
TOTAL Cash Reimbursement 



562,988 
$982,263 



Commodity Food Distribution Program 

TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF COMMODITY FOODS DISTRIBUTED 

$7,778,647 



The number of Summer Food Service Program sites increased thirteen percent 
(13%) from 1992 to 1993. The Child and Adult Care Food Program continues 
to grow as the emphasis on improved day care increases. Some 31,000 chil- 
dren participate daily through day care centers, day care homes. Head Start 
programs and before and after school programs. Functionally disabled adults 
(65) receive meals daily in five adult day^care programs throughout the state. 
As our population grows older and traditional caregivers need respite, the 
need increases for Adult Day Care for functionally disabled adults and for the 
food assistance program. 
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EXEMPLARY 
PROGRAMS 



A variety of strategies 
and programs cur- 
rently exist for assist- 
ing schools as they 
move toward excel- 
lence. Many schools 
have programs of 
excellence. The goal 
remains the attain- 
ment of total excel- 
lence for all Or^on 
schools and students. 



As a result of the school reform effort and visits for the purposes of school 
improvement, Department staff have become increasingly aware that school 
personnel learn best from their peers. One result of that awareness has been 
the initiation of Distinguished Oregon Educators to work with Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education personnel. In addition, both networks and development 
sites have been established to reinforce that learning. 

Among the resources that assist in the effort to match exemplary programs 
with those who learn from them is a Directory of Resource Sites that is main- 
tained and updated regularly by the 21st Century Schools staff. Each entry in 
the directory gives a brief description of the exemplary program, lists a contact 
person and any other facts that could assist in making contact. Further, the 
Professional Development Center is tracking exemplary programs and sup- 
porting staff from other sites in visiting those programs. The hope is to pro- 
vide some level of financial incentive, both to the exemplary program and 
visitors which will facilitate the implementation of the tenets of the Reform 
Act across schools. 

Some examples are the Student Performance Assessment Network and the 
Certificate of Advanced Mastery Development Sites. Both groups worked 
together this summer to expand their knowledge and develop strategies about 
how to involve more sites in the future. This need to focus on good models that 
already exist at school sites will become more critical as districts begin devel- 
opment of plans for offering the Certificate of Initial Maste^J^ 
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The National Education Goals are part of a decade-long effort to improve our 
country's educational performance. The goals were developed by then Presi- 
dent Bush and the nation^s governors in 1989. In 1990, the National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel, a group composed of Governors, members of Congress and 
members of the Administration, was created to monitor progress toward the 
goals and report annually on the results. 

Since the adoption of the goals the panel has taken the lead in developing clear 
national content and performance standards for students. In 1993, President 
Clinton, by introducing federal legislation to formalize the National Education 
Goals Panel, has furthered the goals process and has also used the goals as a 
framework for federal education programs. 

The six goals direct the nation toward a massive multi-year public commitment 
to education to ensure that by the year 2000, Americans children will not only 
be the best educated students in the world, but will be prepared to take their 
place in an increasingly interdependent global economy. The goals, which 
accord with the goals and priorities established for Oregon education, provide a 
way of measuring how Oregon is doing nationally. 



The National Goals Panel has endorsed the development of an Early Childhood 
Assessment system using five characteristics: physical well being and develop- 
ment; social and emotional development; language usage, cognition and gen- 
eral knowledge; and approaches to learning. 

This goal recognizes that high quality, developmentally appropriate programs 
accessible for all children are necessary to learning readiness. The goal also 
recognizes that the parent, as the child's first teacher, must have access to 
training and support, and that children must arrive at school with healthy 
minds and bodies. 

The Oregon Department of Education and the Oregon Progress Board are 
making plans to assess the school readiness of young children in Oregon with 
the first state assessment to be undertaken in the fall of 1993. 

Oregon has policies in place that address this national goal. The state made a 
commitment to early childhood education in the spring of 1991 when the State 
Board of Education adopted goals, priorities and policies to provide programs 
for the development of the child from birth through eight years of age. State- 
wide coordination of health services to children with special needs, and grants 
which give flexibility to counties to address those needs, are also in place. 

Oregon provides educational preschool and other specialized services for 
children birth to age five with disabilities. Family-centered education projects 
such as Even Start and Together for Children help parents become fixll part- 
ners in their children's education; and the Oregon Prekindergarten Program 
meets the needs of low income three and four-year-olds by providing compre- 



OREGON'S PROGRESS 
TOWARD NATIONAL 
GOALS 



National Goal One 

addresses readiness to 
learn: 

By the year 2000, all 
children will start school 
ready to learn. 
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hensive education, social and health services. Since 1989, kindergarten has 
become available to all Oregon children. Programs are in place that provide 
parenting classes and home visits to assist families in creating positive envi- 
ronments for children. Monitoring, home visits and a statewide toll-free health 
hot-line aid in reducing health risks to pregnant women, infants and young 
children. 

For the future, Oregon will make Head Start available to 50 percent of eligible 
children by 1995 and to all eligible children by 1998. Only 36 percent are now 
served. Programs including parental home services and other specialized 
services will be provided to meet the needs of children with disabilities birth to 
age five, and programs will be created to improve curriculum and educational 
practices for at-risk children and families, including provision of health care 
and social services at the school site. Programs to reduce teen pregnancies by 
increasing availability of birth control services will be expanded, as will teen 
parenthood education programs. One existing teen parent program is being 
expanded to provide teen parents not only with parenting instruction but also 
to include child development and day care centers at high school sites. 



National Goal Two Nationally in 1991, 85 percent of nineteen and twenty-year-olds reported 

addresses school completing high school, either by graduating or by earning a GED. 

completion: 

Oregon has no comparable state data at present; however, for the last four 
By the year 2000, the high years the Department of Education has collected information on the number 
school graduation rate will and status of school dropouts. The 1993 report, which covers the 1991-92 
increase to at leant 90 school year, shows that 5.75 percent of high school students left school without 

percent graduating, a significant improvement from the previous year when 6.48 

percent dropped out. Over a four-year period 21.6 percent of Oregon students 

left school early and did not graduate. Some of these students will return to 

school and acquire a GED. 

Recognizing that the nation must reduce its high dropout rate and ttiat the gap 
in high school graduation rates between minority and non-minority groups 
must be eliminated. Goal Two aims for high school completion or the equiva- 
lent for 75 percent of those who have dropped out of the learning process. 

Oregon has addressed this goal in a number of ways. The State Board of 
Education has adopted policies to increase high school completion rates 
through a comprehensive retention program. The Oregon Department of 
Education has established a system, described above, to identify students who 
have left school and their reasons for leaving; this information is reported tx) 
local districts so that they may make necessary changes to keep students in 
school. Through various grants, schools provide services to at-risk elementary 
and middle school students including peer helper programs which encourage 
at-risk youth to remain in school. Five skill centers provide students at alter- 
native learning sites with advanced technical training, not only for the diploma 
but for skilled job training as well; additional centers are being established. 
Alternatives for at-risk high school students exist at 16 community colleges in 
the form of 2+2 programs which include work-related training. All teen parents 
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who receive public assistance must complete their education to receive that 
assistance, resulting in a school retention rate of 90 percent for these students. 
The Student Retention Initiative coordinates state and federal resources, 
including General Fund revenues, federal drug and alcohol fiinds and Job 
Training Partnership Act ftinds to support local initiatives to retain students 
in school. 

For the future, Oregon is developing a restructured educational system to 
provide alternatives for students. The Oregon Educational Act for the 21st 
Century sets educational performance standards for all students by establish- 
ing a Certificate of Initial Mastery at about grade 10 and a Certificate of 
Advanced Mastery at about grade 12. These standards will be equal to the 
highest standards in the world. Schools will be accountable for students' 
satisfactory progress, including the provision of additional services to ensure 
student success. Students will be encouraged to complete two-to-four years of 
career oriented training. Alternative learning environments, services and 
intervention strategies will be provided to all students needing additional 
assistance. Also, educational services for delinquent youth in state training 
schools will be improved with increased coordination with local school districts 
allowing these students to re-enter school as soon as possible after parole. 



National Goal Three 

addresses student achieve- 
ment and citizenship: 

By the year 2000 American 
students will leave grades 
4, 8 and 12 having demon- 
strated competency over 
challenging subject matter 
including English, math- 
ematics, science, history 
and geography, and every 
school in America will 
ensure that all students 
learn to use their minds 
well, so they may be 
prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learn- 
ing and productive employ- 
ment in our modern 
economy. 



This goal recognizes that academic performances must improve and that all 
students must be better prepared for citizenship both as Americans and in a 
world economy. At present the comparative information available suggests 
that American students lag significantly behind those in other industrialized 
countries. 

In 1990, Oregon ranked among the top ten states in the National Assessment 
math test for eighth graders. Nationally, 18 percent of public school eighth 
grade students were considered competent in mathematics; for Oregon the 
figure was 23 percent. 

In both 1991, 1992 and 1993 Oregon students taking the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, a test widely used for college admission, were first in the nation among 
students from the states in which a significant number of students took the 
test. 

Oregon has addressed Goal Three in a number of ways. The State Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction have set goals, priori- 
ties and policies to assure that Oregonians will have the essential skills, 
knowledge and character to be successful in a global society. The Board has 
established comprehensive, specific curriculum goals and an assessment 
system that measures student attainment of the skills and mastery of the 
curriculum. Minority students have been targeted for aid to begin and com- 
plete baccalaureate programs and for programs for future teachers. 

Oregon will continue to restructure its educational system to achieve world 
class education standards. In addition to establishing the Certificates of 
Initial and Advanced Mastery, the State Board is revising the Essential 
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Learning Skills and the Common Curriculum Goals to ensure that the Certifi- 
cates meet world standards. Restructuring includes: providing students 
educational options within occupational career paths at age 16 with work- 
based learning as a focus; staff development in contextual applications; perfor- 
mance-based assessment at grades 3, 5, 8 and 10; school accountability for 
student progress; an annual Oregon Report Card; integration of health and 
social services at the school site; an early childhood improvement program; 
and extension of the school year to 220 days by the year 2010. Restructuring 
the educational system to prepare students for productive employment will be 
furthered by other msgor workforce legislation enacted by the 1991 Legisla- 
ture, including establishing the Workforce Quality Council to ensure collabora- 
tion of educational and job training agencies. 



National Groal Four Goal Four recognizes the need to strengthen math and science education, 

addresses the disciplines of especially in the early grades; the need to increase the niunber of teachers 
mathematics and science with a substantive background in these disciplines; and the need to increase 

the number of undergraduate and graduate students, especially women and 
By the year 2000, U.S. minorities who complete degrees in math and science. 

students will be first in the 

world in mathematics and Oregon has addressed this need. The Department of Education has assessed 
science achievement. the math skills of Oregon students and will use this baseline to measure 

progress between now and the year 2000. In addition, Oregon participated in 
the first national math assessment effort, ranking tenth. This information 
will be used to measure the progress of Oregon students compared to those in 
other states. Nationally, 78 percent of high school science teachers hold a 
degree in science or science education; in Oregon, 90 percent of high school 
science teachers hold such degrees. In mathematics, however, only 58 percent 
of Oregon teachers hold degrees in mathematics or mathematics education, 
significantly less than the 68 percent of the teachers nationally who hold such 
degrees. 

Oregon has adopted the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics' curricu- 
lum framework as the basis for the Oregon Common Curriculum Goals. The 
state has established a distance learning network to provide science, math and 
other technical courses to sixty remote sites through satellite trsinsmission. 
Outreach programs by museums, higher education and high tech businesses 
offer students the opportunity to enhance their math and science education. 
The State System of Higher Education maintains a number of fifth year 
teacher education programs designed to allow science students to move 
quickly to the classroom as science teachers. Special programs for women, 
minorities and general education curriculum students exist to develop interest 
and attract students to math and science. 
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Oregon's Progress Toward National Goals 



This goal recognizes that the connection between education and work must be 
strengthened by business; that workers must be trained to adapt to change; 
that programs to serve part-time and mid-career students must increase in 
number and quality; that the number of qualified students, especially minori- 
ties who enter college and complete at least two years or degree programs 
must increase substantially; and that the proportion of college graduates who 
demonstrate an advanced ability to think critically, communicate effectively 
and solve problems must increase substantially. 

Oregon was the first state to complete a statewide comprehensive adult 
literacy test, recognizing that literacy involves more than reading and writing 
one's name. Basic, intermediate and advanced literacy skills have been 
defined in these areas: prose literacy (understanding text information); 
document literacy (understanding and using graphs, text and maps); and 
quantitative literacy (understanding and applying math). Seventy-eight 
percent of Oregonians have reached basic levels in prose literacy; 76.1 percent 
have acquired basic document literacy; and 80 percent have basic quantitative 
literacy. Oregon will use these tests in coordination with community colleges 
to match people to the right training programs. 

Oregon's community colleges offer the GED as an alternative to the high 
school diploma. The State Board has established goals and policies to provide 
effective adult literacy programs through community colleges, and has in- 
creased the requirements for obtaining a GED. Adults have the opportunity to 
acquire advanced knowledge and skills through several programs: Ed-Net 
which provides education and training programs through a two-way interac- 
tive satellite television network; the Lintner Center for Advanced Education 
which provides specialized training; the Oregon Center for Advanced Technol- 
ogy Education (operated by the community colleges); and through targeted 
technical training for employees in critical Oregon industries 

Oregon will continue to support adult literacy and lifelong learning. The 
Workforce Quality Council — consisting of business and labor leaders, the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and other state 
officials — is taking a key role in reshaping the state's employment and 
training programs by coordinating the investment of state and federal dollars 
to create a world class workforce. Dislocated workers, especially in the timber 
industry, will receive extended imemployment benefits and training to develop 
new skills. Self-sufficiency grants will be given to adults who otherwise could 
not support their families while going to college. 



National Goal Five 
addresses adult literacy 
and lifelong learning: 

By the year 2000, every 
adult American will be 
literate and will possess 
the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a 
global economy and 
exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 
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Oregon's Progress Toward National Goals 



To reach this goal, every school must implement ^ drug-free school policy, 
parents and the wider community must work together to ensure that schools 
are safe havens for all children, and every district must develop a comprehen- 
sive K-12 drug and alcohol prevention education program integral to health 
education. 

Nationally and in Oregon, 68 percent of all high school teachers report that 
they felt they had substantial or complete disciplinary control over students in 
their classroom. 

Oregon has conducted alcohol and drug surveys of all eighth and eleventh 
graders to determine attitudes and use. Comparable national data is not 
available, but in Oregon in 1990, 77 percent of 8th grade students and 56 
percent of 11th grade students had been free of involvement with alcohol in the 
previous month. Again in 1990, 86 percent of 8th grade students and 77 
percent of 11th grade students had been free of involvement with illicit drugs 
in the previous month. In 1992, drug and alcohol use by students had declined 
to 89 percent of the eighth graders and 80 percent of the 11th graders reported 
that they hiid been free of involvement with drugs in the preWous month. 



Drug and Alcohol Survey, 8th & 11th Grades 
Attitudes and Use 
(figures represent abstinenoe 30 days prior to taking survey) 







Drug Use 


Alcohol Use 




8th 


nth 


8th lltfa 


1990 


86 


77 


77 56 


1992 


89 


80 


74 63 



In addition to drug abuse education programs currently in the classrooms, the 
State Board of Education has required that alcohol and drug abuse prevention 
education be included as part of all school curriculum, policies, public informa- 
tion and staff development Parent education programs, drug-free graduation 
parties and peer helper programs are in place to further the prevention of drug 
and alcohol use and abuse. 

Oregon ynW continue to address the need to prevent drug and alcohol use by 
minors. The 1991 Legislature passed a law prohibiting the possession of 
tobacco products by minors. Programs addressing alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention, intervention and treatment needs of special populations including 
pregnant, addicted, ethnic minorities and the elderly are in place, and greater 
emphasis has been placed upon alcohol and drug abuse prevention education 
in the work place. 



National Goal Six 
addresses the need for safe, 
disciplined and drug-free 
schools: 

By the year 2000, every 
school in America will be 
free of drugs and violence 
and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to 
learning. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION . . . 



The intent of the Oregon Report Card is to convey to interested citizens an 
overview of status and progress for a broad range of topics which collectively 
comprise public education in Oregon. To keep the document readable and of 
manageable size, it was necessary to limit the amount of detail presented in 
any one area. The reader who wishes to pursue additional information on one 
or more topics may contact Oregon Department of Education personnel who 
are listed below according to the sections of the Keport Card for which they are 
responsible. Please feel free to write or telephone any of these staff regarding 
your information needs in the designated areas. 

The mailing address for all persons listed is: 



(Until October 15, 1993) 



Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway SE 
Salem, OR 97310-0290 



(Beginning October 16, 1993) 



255 Capitol Street NE 
Salem, OR 97310-0203 



The Area Code is 503. 



Oregon's School Reform Plan 



Joyce Reinke 
373-7118 



School Finance 



Walter Koscher 
378-5965 



Student Demographics 



Bob Jones 
378-5965 



Staff Characteristics/ratios 



Jim James 
378-8004 



Teacher Misassignment Data 



Bob Jones 
378-5965 



Staff Assignments & Turnover 



Walter Koscher 
378-5965 



Student Achievement 



Michael Dalton 
378-8004 



Student Dropouts 



Bob Jones 
378-5965 
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For More Information • 



Regular, Advanced Course Enrollments 



Special Education 



Early Childhood Education 



Compensatory Programs 



Alternative Learning Environments 



Jim James 
378-8004 

Pat Almond 
378-3598 

Judy Miller 
378-5585 

Cliff Eberhardt 
378-3606 

Leon Fuhrman 
378-5585 



Talented and Gifted 



Professional/Technical Programs 



Counseling Services 



Library, Media, Instructional 
Technology, Distance Learning 



Transportation 



Child Nutrition, Food Ser/ice 



Exemplary Programs 



Oregon's Progress Toward 
National Goals 



Bob Siewert 
378-3598 

J.D. Hoye 
378-3584 

Judy Miller 
378-5585 

Jim Sanner 
Kathryn Hansen 
378-8004 

John Jolly 
378-3577 

Rachelle Bagley 
378-3579 

Roberta Hutton 
378-8004 

Joyce Benjamin 
378-3573 
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A RE PORT CARD FOR The Oregon Report Card seeks to provide interested citizens with current, 
THE OREGON REPORT concise information about their public educational system. Such an endeavor 
CARD can greatly benefit from reader response. 

Please use the space below to indicate how well the Report Card addresses 
your individual information needs. If you have suggestions about improving 
the Report Card, please include them. 

Send your evaluation to: Jim James, Oregon Department of Education, at the 
address indicated in the previous section. Thank you. 
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